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EXCAVATIONS AT SAHETH-MAHETH. 


♦- 

O WING to absence on leave during tlie ivinter of 1908-09, it was not possible for 
Dr. Vogel to resume again tlie excavations wbicb he bad inaugurated at Sahetb- 
Mabetb in the previous year, and, as it was undesirable that the work should be in- 
terrupted for any considerable length of time, I agreed, at his request, to continue the 
exploration of the site. Dm'ing this second season, my main objective was the area 
of the Jetavana Garden, famous for its connection with the life of the Buddha ; but I 
took the opportunity, also, of examining several outlying monuments, which appeared 
likely to yield fruitful results and which had either escaped the spade of earlier 
explorers or been only superficially examined by them. Throughout these operations 
I had the advantage of uninterrupted help from my Excavation Assistant, Pandit 
Daya Earn Sahni, to whom I am indebted not only for compiling the lists of anti- 
quities which are published at the end of this article, but for the unvarying diligence 
with which he watched over much of the work and tlie scrupulous care with which 
he recorded the results. 

The description of the outlying monuments referred to above will not detain us 
long, and, as they belong mainly to an earlier period than the buildings unearthed in 
the Jetavana, I will proceed to deal uiththem first. 

The Panahiam Jhar, situated north of the Ora Jhar and some ninety paces on p 
the further side of the Balrampiu- Eoad, was a low mound rising not more than five 
feet above the level of the surrounding country. That it contained the remains of an 
ancient stupa, appeared to me manifest from the outset, and my fn-st care was to 
clear it of debris and ascertain its plan with a view to sinking a sliaft in its centre 
for the relics which I hoped it might enshrine. A few hours’ laboiu’ suificed to 
prove that the stupa was a circular one, 54' in diameter and composed throughout 
of bricks, well baked and carefuUy laid, measming 13" x 9" x 2". Equally brief 
was my search for the relics ; for the shaft had not been carried down more than four 
feet from the existing top— the bricks being easily and rapidly removed one by one — 
when the relic receptacle itself came to light. I cannot call this receptacle a casket ; 
for it was nothing more than a rectangular slab of sandstone (PI. XII, 2), 1' 9" long X 
7^" broad, undressed on its lower side and decorated on its upper with a rouglily 
incised full-blown lotus and a simple design of circles, disposed one within another. 
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In the centre of this lotus was scooped out a cup-like cavity, 1^" in diameter at the 
aperture and the same in depth, which, after the relics had been placed inside, was 
closed by a second stone 9 long X 6" broad, slightly hollowed out on its under side. 
The relics deposited in this singularly primitive receptacle, the like of which has 
been foimd, I believe, in no other stiipa in this country, consisted of a few small pieces 
of bone, some gold leaf, rock crystal, circular laminm of silver, and a silver punch- 
marked coin of rectangular shape and stamped with an animal and the solar symbol 
on the obverse and two uncertain marks on the reverse. This type of punch-marked 
coin may be assigned to the third or fom-th century B.C., and judging from the 
primitive character of the relic-receptacle, there is good reason to believe that it 
belongs to the same early epoch. On the other hand, the fabric and size of the bricks 
of which the siiipa is built appear to indicate a later date (perhaps, the beginning of 
the Christian era) for its construction, and it seems probable, therefore, that the 
relics may have been brought here from some older shrine.^ 

Another stiipa, that appears to have been an object of great sanctity in ancient 
days, is the Kharahuaiii Jhar, which lies about a hundred yards to the north-east of 
the Panahiam Jhar. It appears to have been a memorial stupa, for there were no 
signs of its having contained any relic deposit ; but the building is of considerable 
interest from a constructional point of view. As it now stands, it consists of three 
concentric brick walls, the inner one 16 feet from the middle, and the middle 10 feet 
from the outer.® The outermost wall is 7' in thickness, and the two inner ones 2' 8", 
the total diameter of the structure being 105'. The foimdations of the innermost 
ring descend to a dep)th of 12' below the present surface, and the other rings start 
from the same level. The walls are roughly constructed of bricks averaging 12" X 
lOf" X 2-|", with thick mud joints between. The spaces between the three walls were 
filled in with ordinary clay, and the core inside the innermmst ring was made of the 
same material pounded peculiarly hard. At first sight, it might appear that the 
innermost wall with its core of clay represented the original stupa erected on this site, 
and that the two outer rings were added on two successive occasions, when the stiipa 
Avas subsequently enlarged ; for it was a custom, as we knoAv from innumerable 
examples of such treatment, for monuments of this kind to be encased with one shell 
after another, especially if they happened to be invested with an unusual degree of 
sanctity. But in this particular case it is manifest from the identical character of 
their construction that the three concentric walls must have been erected at one and 
the same time ; and this conclusion is further borne out by the fact that the found- 
ations of each start from precisely the same level. Por, in the case of monuments of 
this kind to which additions harm been made, it is almost invariably the rule that 
the later the addition, the higher the level from which its foundations spring, the fact 
being that the accumulations of dust and ddbris around such structures are respons- 
ible for a slow but perpetual rise in the level of the ground. 


> In n bnef p.-olmnnnTy note an tie J.S.A.S. for 1909, p. 1062, 1 orpiessed the opinion that the 1 , 1 
approximately to tie same date os tie leic-reccptacle. Further considomtion of tho details 7 a f Monged 
opinion. ^ “Iter this 

• Aeeording ti)l)r. Ilooytho name oftiis mound isPanniiva JiSr 5 7? Vo 1 Tvt -n . .r 
p.39 f. ■ I, extra nuinier, 

’ It is curiouB to note that Dr. Hoey calls this a coefc-pit, ov. cit. p.40. 
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The Ora Jhar is the greatest of all the mounds around. Saheth-lTaheth, having 
a base circumference of some 1,800 feet, and. a height of 50' or slightly more.’ "When 
I first examined it, its sides 'were covered deep in d6bris, and I half anticipated that 
it "would prove to be a colossal stiqoa of brick, such as the Chaukhandi at Sarnath. 
A narrow trench, however, cut down the southern slope soon made it evident that the 
body of the mound was composed entirely of yello-rrish clay, and that the bricks lying 
strewn on its sides had all fallen from some relatively late structures on the summit. 
The most modern of these was a brick platform of the late Muhammadan epoch, 26' 
square and 4' high, plastered over with a thick layer of concrete. This was removed 
in its entirety ; and below it there came to light a stupa (PI. XII, a, 1) belonging 
approximately to the 9th century A.D. It was cruciform in plan (PI. XII, 3) and 
standing to a height of 8' above its base, the bricks of which it was constructed 
measuring Il'''x7|'’x2''. Around the stupa was a paved pradahshinapatha or 
ambulatory passage, 21' "nude on the west side and 5' to 6' on the remaining sides, 
approached apparently on the west by a flight of steps, of which the flanking walls 
were stiU. extant. A shaft sunk through this stiipa revealed the fact that it was built 
on the top of an earlier structure, the brickwoi-k of which descended some 6 feet below 
its base, at which point it gave place to the clay of the mound. Around tliis stiipa, 
and at a little lower level, there also came to light a number of cells of varying 
dimensions, which were so dilapidated, however, that it was impossible to reconstruct 
their original plan with certainty. The bricks employed in their construction vary 
in size from 14" X 10" X 2" to 13" X 9" X 2" and proclaim them to be of an earlier date 
than the stiipa itself. 

As to the body of the mound, the presence of such solid brick stractures on the 
top, coupled with its great size, rendered it impracticable for me to attempt to pene- 
trate to its centre, except at a wholly unjustifiable cost. My examination of it, how- 
ever, proved conclusively that it was artificially formed like the great mounds at 
Lauriya Xandangarh and Rampurva, and it may not unreasonably be surmised that 
it belongs to the same remote prehistoric period. 

“ Above sixty U," says Hiuen I'hsang, “ to the noith-wost of Sravastl, was an 
old city, the home of Ka^yapa, the previous Buddha. To tlie south of this old city 
was a tope, where the Buddha after attaining hodlii met his father, and to the north 
of the city was a tope with his bodily relics : these two topes had been erected by 
TTing Asoka.”^ In Beal’s translation of the same passage the distance from the 
capital is given as “ 16 li or so,” and, if his reading is correct,^ it is possible that the 
ancient town in question is to be located on a site near the village of Bbitti, about 
two and a half miles in a direction slightly north of west from the western ramparts 
of Maheth. This site is now of only very limited dimensions, measuring hardly more 
than 160 paces from end to end, but the remains are clearly those of an early 
settlement, whether town or village, and, like all such settlements lying low amidst 
cultivated fields, the site has no doubt been much encroached upon by the plough 
and shrunken considerably in the course of a dozen centuries. As to the two stums 

' General Cunningham wiongly estimat»d iN height at 70'. A. S. S., Vol. 1, p. 345. 

= T. Watters, On Tnan Chaanij, Vol. I, p. 400. 

> The weight of other authorities seems against Beal. Julien, like Walters, gircs CO li ns the approiimato- 
distance from the capital. In Logge's JFa-Mcn it is g'nen as 60 li. See p. 63. 
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referred to, tliere are no visible traces of any sucli monument to the south of the 
settlement, but to the north I found the ruined base of a large brick stupa measiming 
56 feet along each side. The original edifice ivas somewhat smaller in size and con- 
structed of bricks measuring 21^" x Idi" X 3 J", the core of the .structure lieing divided 
up into chambers which ivcre filled unth pounded clay. The outer wall only remains 
here and there in a very dilapidated condition. It varies in ividth from 1' 7" to 2', 
and is made of bats of the same large-sized bricks as are used in the inner part of the 
stupa. At a later date, the structure was surrounded by a sijuare wall about two feet 
thick and built of bricks averaging 13" X 91-" X 2|-" in size. The interior of this sttipa 
was carefully examined, but the only antiquities discovered ivere three earthen jars 
of a primitive type, which came to light in the north-east corner of the stupa. All 
three were fiilled ivith a mixture of sand and clay. One of these jars is figured in 
Plate III, 7. It is 10" high and made of a coarse, Imff clay, Avithout slip or colour, 
its only decoration consisting of Ijands of clay appUed around the base of the neck 
and body. 

Judging from the size and fabric of the bricks employed in its consti-uction, 
the original stupa is to be assigned to an epoch not later than the Mamyan. 

SAHETH. 

If the reader will turn to the plan of Saheth published on Plate I, he will be 
able to see at a glance the extent of previous operations in the Jetavana as well as 
of the excavations carried out by me dming the past season. In 1907-8, Dr. Yogel 
had devoted himself mainly to clearing the buildings on the sm-face, which had 
ah-eady been partially examined by previous explorers,* namely, the sti'uctui'es shoAA'n 
in black hatching on the plan and numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 12 and 19. lily own efforts 
Avere directed to continuing this Avork of clearance and, at the same time, to penetrat- 
ing the lower and earlier levels, Avhere I hoped to find some tangible evidence as to 
the topography of the site dining the earlier centimes of the Christian era. Eor it 
Avas patent that the sti'iictures identified by General Cunningham Avith the several 
monuments referred to by Pa Hieu and Hiueii Thsang had been erected several 
centuries after the latter’s visit to the site, and nothing therefore could be safely 
deduced from them as to the disposition of the J etavana at the time of the Chinese 
pilgrims. The buildings unearthed by me are indicated in red on the plan and, for 
facility of description, may conveniently be divided into three groups, viz. — (1) the 
large and important group covering most of the northern area ; (2) the buildino-s 
around the shi-ine No. 3, near the middle of the site ; and (3) a few scattered 
structures toAvaixls the south. 


Northern Area. 

The northern area proved to be the most interesting and fruitful part 
of the Jetavana, and most of the time and labour Ai-hich I devoted to 
Saheth Avas spent upon it. The monastery around temple No. 1, wliich 
Avas started by Dr. Hoey and of Avhich the entrance porch was discovered in the 
Avinter of 1907-8, was the fii-st to be completely cleared and turned out to be 


, * See A.S.B., 1907-8, pp. 117 sen. 
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■tlie largest biiildiug as yet unearthed at Saheth, measuiing 150' from east to u-est and 
about 142' from north to south, Avith a total number of 36 chambers around 
the courtyard. In front of the chambers rvas a verandah, of the usual type, 
the pillars of uhich were set on a low plinth wall. The largest chamber, which 
occurs in the eastern row, appears to have been the entrance ball. Its roof was 
carried on four columns standing free in the middle of the haU, ^vith pilasters 
corresponding to them against, the three side walls. The bases of these columns are 
constructed of bricks, the columns themselves, like those of the verandahs, being 
presumably of wood. The rest of the chambei-s are small and all of them, no doubt, 
did duty as cells for the monks. The floors, both of the cells and of the eourtyard, 
were laid in concrete. The well, which was discovered by Dr. Hoey in the 
antechamber of the temple, seems originally to have belonged to this monas- 
tery. In date, the monastery is somewhat earlier than the [temple which stands 
in the middle of the coui’tyard, and may approximately he assigned to the lOtb 
centui-y A.D. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the temple No. 1 and the monastery around Monastery 
it formed the northern boundary of the Jetavana,^ and perhaps this may have been 
the case at the latest period of its occupation. The recent excavations have, however, 
brought to light remains which show that in earlier times the Jetavana extended 
further north towards the city and that the boundary wall on this side must be looked 
for somewhere among the cultivated fields in tliat direction. The remains refeired 
to are those of a small monastery (A) measuring about 89' from north to south and 
probably the same from east to west. Only the western side, however, of this 
building was exposed, and that not completely ; for the southern chambers with the 
verandah in front of them lie hidden beneath the monastery described above, and 
the noith to south measurement which I have given has been calculated on the 
assumption that the chambers and verandah on the south are of the same dimensions 
as those on the west. The outer wall of the monastery is 3' 8" thick, as is also 
the inner wall around the courtyard. Judging from the quantities of charred wood 
found amidst the debris, the pillars and superstructure of the verandah as well as the 
roofs and doors of the cells were constructed of wood. The floor-level of this monas- 
tery is 6' lower than that of the later building to the south, which it must have 
antedated by foiu' or five centiuies. The remains of a still earlier edifice were found 
at a lower level, partly concealed {vide plan on PI. II) by the western cells 
of this monastery. The bricks of which it is built measure approximately 
13" X 9" X 2J" ; those of the monastery above are about 10" X 8" X If". 

In the area to the west of No. 1 in the north-west corner of the plateau. Building B. 
a variety of different buildings came to light, but the digging in this part of the site 
was confined mainly to trial trenches, and only one stractiue (B) was completely 
laid bare. As will be seen from the plan on Plate I, it is quadrangular in plan 
about 50' along each side, and may have served cither as a dwelling house or as a 
very small monastery. The southern wall of this structure (indicated in black 
hatching on the plan) ocerns in a trench excavated by Dr. Hoey and was partly 
exposed by him. The nunilrer of chambers is foirrteen, but the party-walls between 
■ Cunningham, A.S.2{., vol. XI, (i. 82, and PI. XXIV. 
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them are hadly damaged and on the east side are scarcely yisihle above the floor.. 
Thehuilding appears to have faced eastward and the large room on this side probably 
did duty as the entrance hall. The east wall, it is to bo noticed, extends in the 
southern direction for some 25' beyond the corner of the building, and appears to 
have connected it with the contemporary building C, on the south. Among the minor 
antiquities found in this building were a brass spoon and six cireular terra-cotta 
medallions decorated in relief with avarietyof designs (List of Terra-cottas, 18-23, and 
PL in, 1-6) . The style of the carving on these medallions proclaims them to be of the 
Gupta period, and it was during this epoch, no doubt, that the building ^ uns deserted. 

On the plan on Plate I uill be seen a long line of cells ranning beneath, but at 
a slightly different angle to the south side of building B, and projecting beyond it in 
a westerly direction. This line of cells belongs to a monastery of considerable size 
which had fallen to ruin before the buildings B and C were erected, and which 
served, in part, as the foundations of those structures. The back wall of these cells is 
2' 4" thick, while the partition walls are constracted of a single course of bricks 
measuring about 13 " x 9f"x2|", laid as stretchers. The date of this monastery 
appears to be the Ist or 2nd century A.B. 

As to building 0, it is approximately contemporaiy with B, is constructed of 
similar materials, and possibly formed part of the same monastic establishment. Of' 
this skuctiu-c only three chambers at the north-west corner have been exhumed. 
Their inner dimensions are about 7' X 6' and the width of the walls varies from 3' 
to 3' 6". The passage in front is 6' 8" wide and laid in concrete. 

The character of the remains further to the south is less distinct, though there • 
can be little doubt that the three rooms indicated in black, which were unearthed by 
Dr. Hoey,^ together with the rooms adjoining them which rvere exposed dm-ing the 
past winter, formed part of a monastery. This supposition is borne out by the clear 
indications of a verandah laid in conante in front of them. The two walls to be 
seen in the cutting a little to tire south also appear to have belonged to this building, 
forming part of its southern wing; while the remaining ones on the north constitute 
some sort of au adjunct, possilrly a refectory. 

There is nothing else to be noticed in tliis area except the remains of the chambers • 
marked D, which are built on a lower level and belong to an earlier epoch tban 
those just described,’ It was on the floor of the southern room that the interesting - 
earthen goblet (Pottery, Tfo. 2, and PI. Ill, 8) was found. The goblet is 1' high and 
is provided with a tall neck pierced with a minute hole for the admission of air and 
with a spout at the side.* 

The area between temples Nos. 1 and 2 was examined by two trenches drawn 
across it from east to Avest, but nothing of any interest was revealed except the 
structure E, which consists of an antechamber and a second room behind it of about 

' Tlie 8170 otbriols employed is 14" X lOi’ x 2}" 

’ Bis Report, PI. V,No. 3?. 

' ’ Tho bricks n'ed moasaio 13" x Sf X 2^' and are caiefully ckisclled on tko inside. 

" Thoro is an interesting passage in I-Tsing (Tatakusn, pp. 28-29) logaiding tho water vessels of the Baddhist 
monks. The fnol that fragment! of vessels of this shape are found in abundance on tho sites of Buddhist monasteries,, 
suggests that this may hmo been the ordinary drinking bottle of the monks. Only iwo i thor oompieto speoimon, nro - 
known to osist, namely, ono in the l.uoknow Provincial Museum and tho other in tho Indian Museum, Calcutta, which , 
was unearthed by me at Ehita in 1900-19. 
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the same size, the enteance hetng towards the west.‘ The plan of this little building 
is somewhat remarkable, and the more so, because it is identical with that of the 
iMirvana temple at Kasia. Possibly, it may have served like it as a shrine for an 
image of the Dying Buddha. 

It win he remembered that in the time of Fa-Hien the Jetavana had two gates, Eastern 
one towards the east and the other towards the north. General Cunningham located Gateway, 
the north gate a little to the west of temple No. 1, and the east gate immediately to 
the east of temple No. 2.’ As to the former, the position of the entrance stiU remains 
to he verified ; for no digging has yet been done in this part of the site, and it is not 
kno^vn what remains lie buried there. On the other hand, it is now amply evident 
that General Cunningham was right in his location of the east gate. For my ex- 
cavations have disclosed a very early approach right in front of the shrine No. 2 
{PI. I) at the depth of some five feet below the surface. This approach has 
been opened for a distance of more than 220', beyond which point cultivated fields 
prevented its fmther clearance. There can be no doubt, however, that it led to 
the eastern gate of the sacred precinct and thence to the gate of ^ravasti, through 
wluch the Chinese pilgrims passed when coming to the Jetavana. 

The road, which is laid in concrete, is in a fair state of preservacion, but its 
•complete width could not lie ascertained owing lo a row of chambers having been 
built at a later period along its south side (PI. II). The construction of the road is 
contemporary with the buildings marked F and G, and is to be assigned to the early 
Eushana period. This date, lot it be remarked, is confirmed by the discovery of a 
number of copper coiirs of the Eushana kings in a cell of monastery F (List of Coins 
Nos. 3-9). 

Among the smaller antiquities which turned up in the ddbris above this road 
were some terra-cotta figurines (List Nos. 4, 5, 13 and 17) and two inscrdbed sealings 
of the Gupta period. All these, however, were found within a few feet of the surface 
and afiord no evidence as to the date of the road. Another small antiquity, which 
came to light in the spoil earth thrown over the road by previous explorers, was the 
lower portion of a red sandstone statuette (List of Sculptures, No. 3, and PL IX, a) of 
a Bodbisattva of the Eushana period with a shor-t dedication carved on its pedestal : 

BUltshiiaiye Iiaj\f\ye ddnam—" the gift of the nun Raji.” 

The monasteries F and G are placed side by side on the north side of the AionasteryP. 
road leading to the Eastern Gate and face naturally towards it. The existence 
of these two buildings was knoum to Dr. Hooy, and tlie portions indicated in black 
on Plate I were excavated by him. The smaller monastery F is nearly square 
in plan, measuring about 75' each way, and is built after the usual fashion, with 
an open coiutyard surroimded by a verandah and rows of cells on each of the four 
sides. The entrance, rvhich faces towards the road on the south, consists of a 
flight of steps, 9' 10" wide, flanked at each side by a small oljlong chamber. This 
is the same type of entrance that is foimd in the earlier monasteries at Easia, and 
it is noteworthy that in their case the chamlicrs communicate only witli tlie ceils al 
Ihe back of them. At Saheth, unfortunately, the ruinous condition of the walls 

1 ffjiQ ^lls fivo 4' thiclc, and tho tricks o£ which they arc made moamro UJ" x Si* x 2^ . 

- P* ^2, and PI. XXIV. 
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makes it impossible to determine whether this arrangement was followed or not. At 
a later date, these chambers are often replaced by solid piers (possibly with chambers 
ahore them on the fii’st floor), as, for example, in monastery D at Kasia, 'which has 
been assigned by Dr. Vogel to the period 700-900 A.D. Owing to an immense 
mound of spoil earth which had been thrown up by previous excavators it was not 
possible to expose completely the northern side of this monastery ; portions, however, 
of almost all the partition walls were exposed and there can be no doubt as to the 
correctness of the plan shown in Plate 11. The floors of the courtyard and 
cells were neither paved nor plastered, hut their level was clearly indicated by the 
hardness of the earth and by a drain which carried off water from the courtyard. 
This drain starts near the north-west corner of the coiu’tjnrd, crosses the verandah 
and cell No. 16 and empties itself into the S 2 )ace between this monastery and 
monastery G, which will be referred to subsequently. 

The doorways of the cells have not been inchcated in the plan owing to the 
difdculty of determining their precise position. This difficulty is due to the fact 
that when this monastery had fallen into ruin, a second building was constructed on 
its remains, and in order to provide solid and sound foundations for the latter,- the 
old doorways were bricked up and the cells filled with ddbris, and, inasmuch as the 
doorways had previously fallen in, there was no clear line of demarcation between 
the earlier and later brickwork. In the later building, the interior of the courtvard 
was laid in brick measuring 14" X 9" x 2", but the floors of the cells, like thos'e of 
its predecessor, were of mud. The brick paving, unfortunately, had to be removed 
in order to reach the lower level (PI. IV). 

Among the smaller antiquities found in this birilding tlrere are two, belongin"' 
to the later period of its occupation, which deserve special mention. One of them ^ 
an ivory seal die (List No. 1) which came to light in cell No. 3 and bears the name 
of Saniddsa in characters of the 4th or 5th centmy A.D. Th“ other find was made 
in cell No. 15. It is an earthen pot which contained, besides a small quantify of 
shell, a collection of coins, 105 in number, which will be found fully described in the 
list of coins below. Apart from its numismatic interest, this find is of value 
as helping us to determine the age of the building in which it was made. 
The bulk of the coins, viz., 96 out of the total number of 105, are of 
Vasudeva, the last of the Kushana kings, and as these are the latest coins in the 
find, it may safely be inferred that the deposit was made either dur ing oj. shorily 
after the reign of that monarch ; it may also be inferred that the chamber in which 
the coins were discovered fell to ruin either at that or at some earlier date. Brrt as this 
chamber belongs to the later monastery erected on the remains of the earlier stnic- 
ture, it follows that the building of the latter must be referred to a considerably 
earlier period, and with it also the buildings G, H, J and E, which are constructed 
in the same style and stand on the same level. 

Monastery 0 . ^ The monastery G is considerably larger than its neighbor and oblon- 
in plan, an extra strip being added for some purpose on to the north side 
of the monastery proper. The latter is all but square and planned on the usual lines 
The comtyard in the middle measures 40' square, the verandah passage 8' wide 
and the wall between them about 3' 6" in thickness. The chambers which, apart 




(r) 
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from the entrance hall, mnnher 26, are of varying dimensions and the one in the south- 
west comer (No. 23) has no direct communication with the rerauclah. The cells as 
well as the courtyard have floors laid in hricks of the same size as those used in the 
construction of the walls, nii;. 14:’^ X 10’ X 2”; and in some of the cells these floors slope 
down from the hack walls, possibly for the convemeiice of the monks when resting. 

The main entrance of the monasteiy is similar to that of its neighboiw (P), the 
steps being 15' 4" long, and the chambers flanking them 11' 2'' X 4' 6" internally. 

What the pui*pose was of the extension of this building towards the north is not 
apparent. It contained, as may be seen from the plan, seven chambers— two along 
each of the east and west walls and three on the south, the middle one of which was 
filled entirely uith brick debris. Nor is it possible to decide whether there was 
communication with the rest of the binlding hy a doorway or doorways in the party 
wall, or whether an entrance to it Avas provided only from the outside. 

As indicated above, this building is approximately contemporaiy with monasteiy 
P, but several alterations were afterwaifls effected in it, extra partitions being added 
in some of the cells, and a new platfom constructed in front of the old entrance.' 

These alterations must have taken place long after the original building, for tbe 
foundations o£ the new partitions are laid above the old floor. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that in the fallen debris above was found an inscribed clay scaling 
with characters of the late Gupta period."' It is probable that the final desertion of 
this monastery had taken place at least a centiuy earlier. 

The only minor antiquity from this building AThich deserves notice is an 
artistically designed terracotta lamp (Pottery No. 6). It was found in the ddbrls 
over the floor of the entrance chaurher. 

Of the siHpas H, J, and K, the first mentioned seems to have been invested Stiipa H. 
with particular sanctity ; for not only was it rebuilt several times before the medice- 
val sUipa which now stands on the top came into existence, but it is set immediately 
in front of temple No. 2, Avhich there is good reason to identify with the famous 
Ganclhakuti, and right in the midst of the main road which approaches this sanctuary 
from the east. Of the original structoe only the square plinth (a, a, a, a,] mea,suring 
about 20' along each side, now sm-vives (PI. 11). This plinth is constructed of Imcks 
of tbe same size as those in the monasteries desenhed above and is, as already stated, 
of the same date. The first casing (b, b, b, b,) must have been added soon after the 
ori"Tnal structiue. It is 4' 2" in thickness and about 37' along each side externally. 

Tlie bricks in it measure llVx9|"xlf". Tlris was followed by another sheU 
(e, c), which has disappeared on all sides save the north. The size of bricks used in it 
is 13'' X 9" X 2". The wall is composed of a double course, the bricks lieing laid as 
stretchers in the outer aud as headers in the inner, last of aU comes the casing 
marked d, d, d, in tlie plan. It is very heavily built of large-sized bricks, 17" Xl2'' 

X3¥', and is oblong in plan measirning about 60' long from north to south and 51 
bioal The extension, hoAvever, on the south Avas probably in the nature nf a plat- 
form. The space hetAvecu this last casing and the one immediately prccedmg it was 
divided hy cross walls into narrow compartments which Avere filled AVithddbns . The 


' The hrieVs utoJ in Ihcso rqairs measure 12' X 3’ y 2'. 
’ J.S.S., 1007-08, p. 128, e.2S. 
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wall on the east side has disappeared, but it is well preserved on the remaining sides and 
is standing to a height of about 5'. The eastern portion of the north wall is composed 
of smaller bricks (12|"x8"x2|-"), which were no doubt used duidng a later repair. 
This waU and the casing inside it, which alone could he exposed to their foundations, 
start approximately from the same level as the monasteries P and G, but there can 
he no doubt as to their being later than those buildings, and the last shell must have 
been added about the Gupta period. 

We may assume that the last casing {d, d, d,'^ survived intact for a long period 
and some portion of it was, no doubt, still visible in the lOth or 11th century, when 
the late stftpa [e, e, e, e,} was erected on its]remains, though the latter, be it remarked, 
was not jilaced symmetrically in relation to the earlier structures. This late stiipa 
measures 16' 6" square and is faced with brickbats measmdng 9|"x9,y'x2". In 
its middle was a relic-chamber about 4' square and faced with bricks measuring 
13"x9"x2", but nothing of interest was found within this relic-chamber. 

Situated in the middle of the road a few feet to the south of monastery G, this 
stupa is coeval with the three buildings just described.^ The superstructm'e has 
entirely disappeared, but the plinth is well preserved to a height of 2' 6" above the 
level of the road (PI. 5, a). It measures 6' 9" square, and its sides are relieved by 
a torus moulding over a plain base with narrow tapering offsets above, set at each 
corner and in the middle of each face. 

The character of the third structure (K) is not wholly apparent. It consists of 
a chamber, 12' 8" square, with a paved passage around enclosed by an outer wall. 
The latter is 2' thick and measures 24' 4" from east to west and 23' from north to 
south, the passage varjdng slightly in width from 3' 2" to 3' 10". The floors of the 
inner chamber and the passage around it are paved in bricks of the same size (13" x 
9" x 2|"j as those used in the walls. The outer wall is plain, but there is a simple 
torus moulding on the outer face of the inner chamber wall, a little above the floor. 
At fii'bt sight it might appear that the structui’e was a small shrine mth a paved 
pradahJdmpaflia around, but the absence of any doorway in either of the walls 
shows conclusively that this was not the case. In all probability, it was a stupa 
with a relic-chamber within and a paved walk outside ; and the outer waU was added 
at a somewhat later date when the stupa Avas enlarged, the space mmr the pavement 
between the tiro walls being filled with debris. 

A few feet to the south-ir'est of this structui’e is a carefully constructed well, 
which appears to be of a slightly later date than the building K. Its interior 
diameter measures 7' 6"^ and the parapet around it 7' broad and 1|' high above the 
level of the neighbouring stupa. The bricks are of the same size as those in the 
building K. The only noteworthy featui’e of its construction is a band of bricks laid 
on edge a little beloiv the top. The well was cleared to a depth of more than 
live feet below the water level, wliich ivas li' 8" fi'om the top and yielded siveet 
and clear water, which ivas used by the labourers during the excavations. 

The number of minor antiquities brought to light in the Jetavana is relatively 
small, but in this number are two sculptures of excejfiional interest, both of which 

' Tlie bucks eiBployed in its constrnction measure 1 4'' x 10’ X 2’. 

* In the plan on Plate II thomeasmoment of the inner circle is inconeoi;. 
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ivere discovered in tliis area. One of tlieui (PL VI. a) came to light in a stractare 
marked S in the plan, vliich was first discovered hy General Cunningham.^ 
General Cunningham was right in regarding the northern chamber as a later addition, 
hut he made a strange mistake in representing the southern half of the huildiug as 
a hoUow chamher with pilasters against the side walls, and it is obvious that, in 
spite of the plan which he gives of it, he could never have examined the interior of 
the fabric ; indeed it seems almost doubtful if he ever saw it at all. As a fact, the 
skucture is a solid stapa built of brickbats, 161' square and standing to a height 
of about 6', with a shallow projection of the usual type on each of the four faces. 
Its date falls within the 9th or 10th century A.D. 

Immediately below this stiipa there came to light an earlier stupa, circular in 
plan and of larger dimensions, \rith the remnants of a concrete floor around it 
(PI. IV, c). Prom the fact that this floor is 2' S" above the floor of the neighbouring 
monastery G, it may be inferred that the stiqm is of a considerably later date than 
that building. 

It was in the upper and later of these two sftqm that the sculpture referred to 
above had been deposited. It was found, facing the east, immediately below the 
foundations. This sculpkme (PI. VI, a) is the broken pedestal with the legs of a 
seated Bodhisattva statue in the round, measiuing 2' 8" wide X 1' 7" high and 1' tliick, 
No fragments were found of the upper part of the statue and the fact of its being a 
Bodhisattva was only ascertainable from an inscription cut on the pedestal. The 
legs of the figure are crossed and the soles of the feet, which are turned upwards, 
are decorated with the symbols of the dharmachukra surmounted by the triratna, 
a wheel {chakra) and svastikas. There are remnants of a ghdle {kmjahandham) 
which kept the under-garment (antaramsaJea) in position. The ends of this girdle are 
seen under the crossed legs. The robe {sanghail) reaches down to the calves of the 
legs a little below the knees and the folds of the under-garment are indicated on the 
top of the pedestal below the feet. 

The attitude of the Bodhisattva was apparently that of protection [ahhayadam)-, 
for k'aces of the fingers of the left hand can still be seen on the left thigh, and it P an 
interesting fact that, in the ahhaynmiidra, this is the position of the left hand in 
sculptures of the Early Mathiua School.' The material of this image is red sand- 
stone, of which the Mathura images are iuvariably made, and like them, too, it is 
executed in the round.' 

The front of the pedestal is divided into facirn, on three of which inscriptions 
are incised. The three uppermost lines of writing are of the early Kushana period 
and contemporary with the sculpture. They inform us that two Kshatriya brothers, 
one of whom was Sivadhara, set up this Bodhisattva statue in the Jotavana of 
Sravasti and that the Bodhisattva was executed by a sculptor of Mathura.* '1 his 
inscription, I need hardly say, derives especial value from the additional authentic 
evidence with which it supplies us regarding the identification of Saheth with the 

> A.S.B.. Vol. XI, p. 91 1 n XXVE 

• Vide Vogel, Caialogue of Hie Malhira Museum, PI. XVI. In GandliSra images, tlio hit band gonctaMy 

rests on I bo laj. 

• A.S.S., 1006-7, p. ISO ff. 

• For Em-ther paiticukn of this iiisorlption see a separate nolo on it in A.S'.S., lUOS-OO, ip. 133 tf. 
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Jetavana of Srarasti. llie pros and cons of that question have lieen summarised by 
me in tbe pages of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 'Journal ^ and need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that the evidence on the point yielded by our excavations 
has now been generally accepted as conclusive. Tbe fourth line on tbe pedestal 
contains only the Buddliist creed in characters of the 9th or 10th century A.D. 
Probably it was added at the time when this relic of a long-past age was being 
enshrined in the stupa from which it has now been recovered. 

The other image spoken of above was discovered in the stupa No. 9, a building 
also of the mediaeval period.- This image is a statuette (PI. VI, 6 ) of the Buddha 
in the round, seated on a lion throne (simhdsana), 1' high, lY broad, and S" thick. 
The figure is seated in the allay arnudra like the Bodhisattva described above ; in 
tliis case, however, the left hand of the figure does not touch the thigh, but is raised 
like the right hand and holds the folds of the robe, the ends of -which are discernible 
on the pedestal. There was a circular halo behind the head, of which a small 
fragment remains on each side ornamented with the design of a full-blown lotus, the 
same design being reproduced on a larger scale on the back of the halo. The robe of 
the Buddha is carried over both shoulders and down the back. Between the lions 
on the pedestal is a relief representing a seated Bodhisattva with Two attendants 
bearing garlands on either side of him, and on the base below these figux’es, is a short 
inscription (PI. XI, i.) in late Kusliana characters. It reads SiJiadevasya 
P»’[rt]«;a?’[i]/casya Salcetakasya deyadlta\j']ma, and may be rendered, "The pious gift 
of Sihadeva, a Pravarika, of Saketa (Ayodhya).” The inscription makes no reference 
to Mathura, but the style of the sculpture leaves no room for doubt that it emanated 
from the later Mathiu'a School. Oiu’iously enough, there is in the Mathura Museimi 
a sculpture so closely resembling this one, that both may well have come from the 
hand of one and the same artist. The sculptiue in the Mathm-a Museum is not 
inscribed, hut its style proclaims it as belonging to the transition between the 
Kushana and the Gupta periods, and the date which Dr. Vogel assigned to it in his 
catalogne of the Museum is non' confirmed by the inscription on the new example 
from Saheth-Maheth which is referable to the late Kushana period. 

The material of the sculpture is a reddish sandstone and the statuette seems 
originally to have been painted red. 


Middle Area. 

The main buildings in this area are grouped around temple No. 3 or situated on 
the elevated ground to the east of the site. General Cunningham, it will he re- 
membered, identified temple 3 as the site of the Kosambakuti, in which the Buddha 
resided after his return from the Trayasti'iih^a heaven. AR available evidence 
favom’s this identification, and each excavation has made it more and more evident 
that the temple was one of peculiar sanctity. Apparently, before the jnesent edifice 
was erected there was an earlier, and probably a smaller, shrine on the same spot ; 
for on the north and west sides we laid bare a rumed wall of an earlier date, which 

' 1908-9, pp. 1066 iej. s 3' g* below its top. 
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•starts from a lower level than the shiiae itself and is oriented at a slightly different 
angle. "We take it that this wall was built to enclose the precincts of the earlier 
shrine. Between it and the shrine there ivas also unearthed the lower part of a 
-stupa with spare base and circular drum, which appears to have been erected some 
time after the shrine. 

To the east of the shrine, Dr. YogeTs excavations in 1907-08 had brought to 
light a well-preserved promenade {chankama), and a second promenade has now 
been found about 33' to the nortli of it and directly opposite. The new promenade 
is 61' long and 6' 2" broad, and springs from the same level as the one pre-viously 
unearthed. Some 8' to the north of tins promenade there also came to light a 
mediaeval shilne (M) containing two cells with plastered floors and an antechamber 
in front. The internal dimensions of the cells are 8' l"x 8' and 12' X 8', the Avidth of 
the door in each case being 2' 9". The temple faced towards the west and was 
entered through a porch which seems to have been added after the completion of the 
temple. 

The area to the south of the promenade described above appears to have served 
for many centimes as a rubbish heap ; for it was covered deep in ashes, broken ddbiis 
and other rubbish. Little, however, of interest was found among the refuse. 

To the south-east of this point is the monastery N, the floor of which was reached Monastery N. 
.at a depth of 5' 6" below the surface. It is built on the usual plan and it was not 
deemed necessary to explore more than the west and south sides. The floors of the 
cells ai’e paved in bricks which are of the same dimensions (Il"x8"x2-1") as those 
used in the construction of the walls. The width of the outer wall is 8', the party 
walls being t' thick. 

Among the minor antiquities which came to light in this biulding were two 
inscribed sealings (List, 6 and 6), stamped with the Buddhist creed, which wore 
found in cell 6 at a depth of dj' below the siuface. The characters on the sealings 
belong to the 6th or 7th century A.D. and it is probable that the building ceased to 
be occupied about this time or shortly before. The mutilated images (list of Sculp- 
tures 6, 8, 11 and M) which were also found in this building are some five centuries 
later, and were no doubt thrown amidst the ddbris over the monastery long after it 
had been deserted. 

The remains at 0, almost due south of the building just described, are of a some- structures 0. 
what confused character and belong to different dates. The latest of them are two 
stupas (PI. V, fi) set side by side a few feet below the surface. Both rise about 4' 
high, are of the usual craciform type, and possess relic chambers about C' 6" square. 

They are constructed of briclrs measuring 7"Xo"x2" and belong, approximately, to 
the 11th or 12th century. Immediately below these stupas was a building of which 
only a small portion could be exposed. Its walls, which start from a depth of about 8' 
below the surface, are standing to a height of about 6 feet, and arc carefully built of 
bricks measuring 124" X 81" X 2". On its eastern side are two rooms, the floors of 
which were covered nith beajrs of ashes, and in one of these rooms was found a lump 
of pure gold in a clay crucible. Apparently, at the time of its destinctiou, it was 
.occupied by a goldsmith, who was probably employed in the making of images and 
such things for the Jetavana. 
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To tiiG "wGst of flis £^roiip of buildings udiicb. I Iiuyo boon describing n long tiencli- 
some 15' broad and more than 430' long was carried from the nofrli tlirougb the 
middle of the site. In old days, this part of the Jetarana must have been occupied 
like the rest of the site by buildings ; for various remains of buildings came to light in 
the trench, namely, a brick platform,* possibly the base of a siiipa, and what 
appears to have been the entrance of a monastery = towards the northern end of 
the trench, and various walls ® and remains of sttqms towards the south. AH these 
remains, hoAvever, were covered in alluvial soil and mud, and it was obvious that for 
a long period they must have been hidden beneath the ivaters of a jM, which even 
now has not entirely dried up. This being so and the conditions being so unfavour- 
able to the preservation of brick-work, it Avas not deemed desirable to follow up any 
of the remains exposed. 


Southern Area. 

Much of the southern area, east and north-east of monastery 19, appears to 
have been given up to the erection of stfipas. A row of these monuments, stretching 
north and south, aaus unearthed by Dr. Hoey in the year 1884-85, l)ut they appear 
to have been mistaken by him for the bases of columns. One of them, marked 10 
in the plan, which has since been completely excavated, is figined in Plato VIII, b. 
The original struefrue appears to belong to the 4th or 5th century A.D. At a later 
date, perhaps in the 8th or 9th century A.D., it was enlarged by the addition of an 
outer casing, of which the plinth is rather exceptionally AA'ell moulded. A ferv other- 
stupas in this area AA'ere also brought to light during Dr. Vogel’s excarmtions of 1907-8, 
and a ntunber more dru'ing the past season. Of the latter, the row immediately 
to the east of monastery 19 was erected during the 12th century A.D. or thereabouts, 
and consists of simple memorial structiu'es erected apparently to commemorate the 
visits of pilgrims. More interesting than these are the two stupas of the Kushana 
period concealed rmder the late mediaeval buildings numbered 17 and 18 in the plan. 
The former (PL VIII, a) of these has a plinth 21|' square Avith a round drum, about 
19' in diameter, the trairsitiorr from the square to the I’ourrd being cleverly contrived by 
a series of offsets at the corners Avhich rise in concentric curves towards the drum. The 
actual base of the stupa could not be reached owing to the later additions that had 
been made to it. Of these, the earlier one starts from the same level, approximately, 
as the offsets referred to above, but is standing to a height of 2' 3" only. The floor 
which srarounded it is still traceable on the west side and composed of concrete. Of 
the later casing we only possess the plinth, which is 28' 3" square and is separated 
from the top of the shell which preceded it by a layer of mud, 8" deep. The stupa 
Avas opened by means of a shaft which was sunk in the centre of the original struc- 
ture to the depth of some 7' beloAA- the surface. At this point I foimd an earthen 
pot about 10" high. It was filled Avith earth in Avhich were found a hollow bead of 

* Tho 'briclcs o£ fhis platform measnre 18' x 10’ x 4*. It was somo 7' below tbo sarfaco. 

' Tlie entrance consists of two chamber.-, with steps between. Tho chanibcr to the north measures 10' long X i' 
5" mtomally; the other is somewhae laigcr. The walls of these chambers were standing to a height of about 4' and 
were found immediately \.olow the surface. 

_ ’Tho long wall shown in tho plan near tho middle of the trench measmes 54' 6’ in length and is composed of- 
hricks 14 X 10* X 2’. Its base was 7' 5* below the surface. 
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-gold (diameter f"), 3 pieces of tliin gold -ndre, a crystal bead, and anotber piece of 
crystal, wliicb was originally set in a finger ring. Tire bead of gold refen-ed to is 
shaped like a Tase rritb foliage issrring from it and may be seen in the middle of tbc 
smaller necklace illustrated in tbe accompanying ifiioto (PL XII, 1, a). 

The other sh'ipa of the Kushana period refen'ed to abore is concealed beneath Stupa i8. 
siiipa No. 18— a late strircture, about 14' square nith a projection 2' deep on the east 
. side.' The sides of the original stitpa could not be exposed owing to the superinemn- 
bent mass, but its relic-chamber " was reached at a depth of about 5’ below tbe top of 
the later building and proTcd to contain an earthenware bowl and rebes of some in- 
terest and value. The bowl (PI. VI, c), which is nearly hemispherical in shape, 
measures about 9" in diameter at the top and 5" in height. It is composed of a fine 
clay, covered with a white slip and red colour wash. On the rinr are three concenti'ic 
grooves and some trident-like devices, such as are frequently found on terra-cotta 
sealings ’ adorn its sides. But the most interesting feature of the bowl is a short in- 
scription in Kushana characters out on its base, outside. It reads ; Blmdamtasya 
Btidhadevasya ddnam, “ Gift of the venerable Budhadeva.” The contents of the 
bowl consisted of three minute fragments of bone, 17 or 18 hollow beads of gold 
(PI. Xn, 1, a), 104 beads of various sorts of stone (PI. XII, 1, b) and a quantity of 
large pearls in a semi-decayed condition. Two of the stone beads are fashioned like 
miniature vases and six others like bmds. This collection of pearls and beads is one 
of the largest recovered from a stupa and recalls to mind the collection from PiprShva. 

It is a pity that the short record on the bowl gives so little information regarding 
these relics. 


LIST OF COINS/ * 

The coins discovered in the course of these excavations include a collection of 
105 Indo-Scythian coins which were found in an earthen pot in cell No. 16 of 
monastery P. These are registered as items 3-9 in the subjoined list.' 

1. Billon coin, presumably of Sophytes, king of the Salt Range. 

Obverse : — ^Head of king to front. 

Reverse -.—Cock standing r. 

Pound in the rdcinity of temple No. 3. 

3. Copper coin of Ayumitra (?) of Ayodhya of the “ cock and bull ” type. 
Circular and die-strrrck.' 

Obverse Bull standing 1. before a pnst.^ 

Reverse •.—Palm tree to r. To 1 ., cock facing to the r. Below, curved 
line, which may be river or snake. 

^ The ‘bricks used in tbU lalo ptiiicturo mcisuro 12' 

- About 3' square. 

3 on a number from BasSrli and BhltS, Cf. also inscription of KbiiravGla, King of Orissa, and coins ci tlio 
■pancliul.a Kings. On a Ynudbejacoin (Smith, J. 3f. Cat,, PI. XXI, 20) the same symbol ai>pe.ars as two snakes Trilh a 
liDehohvcen them. 

^ This and the following lists liavo been compiled by PL 'Daya Ram Sahni. 

5 It is worth roraarkingtliatthovc are no coins of Viisishka in this lot, although wn know 1010, pp. 

1311 ff.) that he ruled between Kanishka and llttvisWca. 

6 iJp.V. A. Smith is probably right in fixing 150 A-D. as the date of AyUmitra. 

: post is donghlful in this coin as well a« in the specimen iilastiatcd by Smith {op. cit, PI. XIX. 17). 
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3. Mucli Tvorn copper coin of Kanislika. 

ObTerse -.—King standing at altar. 

Eeverse TPind-god. To r., a iew vestiges of the G-reek legends 
Oado. Cf. Smith I. M. Cat., PI. XII, 4. 

t. Copper coin of Huvishka. 

Obverse King seated on throne. 

Reverse : — Moon-god (?) Of. Smith, 1. II. Gat., PL XIII, 6. 

•5. Copper coin of Huvishka. 

Obverse : — King riding elejihant to r. 

Reverse : — Deity, probably Mioro, the sun-god. Cf. Smith, I. M. Oat.,- 
Pl. XIII, 3. 

6. Pifty-foiu' copper coins of Vasudeva. 

Obverse : —King standing 1. with r. hand over altar and trident in 1.. 
hand. 

Reverse ; —Throned goddess. Her r. hand holds fillet and 1., cornuco- 
pise. Greek legend Ardolcsho. 

Cf. Cunningham, Goins of the Indo-Scythians,- 
PI. XXIV, 13. 

7. Pprty-two copper coins of Vasudeva. 

Obverse -.—King standing 1. with r. hand over altar. Trident im 
1. hand. 

Reverse ; — Two-armed Siva standing facing. Behind him, bull stand- 
ing . Greek legend Oesho is preserved only on one 
specimen. Of. Smith, I. II. Cat, PI. XIII, 8 and 9. 

8. Pive Kushaoa coins which are badly defaced. 

9. Copper coin of Kauishka. 

Obverse ; — King standing 1. at altar. 

Reverse : — Goddess standing r. V estiges of Greek legend Nana. 
Cf. Smith, I. M. Cat, PI. XII, 3. 

10. Copper coin of Kanishka found in spoil earth. 

Obverse King standing 1. at altar. Rest obliterated. 

Reverse : — Wind-god flying to 1. Defaced, 

11. Copper coin of Mas'ud Shah, Sultan of Delhi, 639-44 A.H. 

Obverse : — j Ujjjj lir J| 

Reverse : — eU above Chauhan horseman. 

Pound in area to north of temple No. 2. Cf. I'homas, Fathan Kings, PI. 11, 34. 


LIST OF SCULPTURES. 

Buddhist. 

1. Lower portion of seated Rodhisattva of the early Kushana period,’^ 

2. Statuette of Buddha of the late Kushana period.^ 

’ See page 11 above. 

* See page 12 above. 
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3. Lower portion of a standing statuette of a Bodhisattva, 3i" high and 4" broad. 
Between tbe feet of the deity is an uncertain object resembling a lion’s bead wbicb 
was probably introduced to distinguish the figure as one of Sakyamuni before his 
enhghtenment. The pedestal bears a short inscription in Kushana characters, which 
records that the statuette was presented by a nun named Raji (?). Tlic material is 
the red 3dathura sandstone, and the style of the sculpture is that of the Mathura 
School. It was found in the refuse earth thrown up during some previous excava- 
tions to the east of building Ho. 2. (PI. IX, «.) 

4. Upper portion of an image of Lokanatha, from waist upwards, 6|" high. The 
body of the deity is inclined a little to the proper left. The left hand holds a lotus 
with stalk (sandlakmnala) ; the right hand, which is broken, appears to have been 
in the gift-bestowing attitude (varada-mudnl). Tire deity was seated with the right 
leg hanging down. On the proper left border is a male figm-e, perhaps Hayagiiva. 
The sculpture is carved out of the dark grey stone used by the Magadhan sculptors 
and is also in the same style.^ (PL IX, 1.) 

5. Three-faced head of grey stone, 9" high, apparently of Trailokyavijaya, a 
secondary Buddhist deity The images of this deity have four faces {chaturmnMa), 
the foru'th face being shown on the back {prishihaiah). In the head-dress, we 
notice a figure of a Dhyanibuddha. On grounds of style the sculptrue may be assigned 
to the 8th or 9th century A.D. Pound in monastery N near the sm-face. (PL IX, o.) 

'6. Upper portion of a black stone image of Buddha (?), 4" high. The existence 
of the Vodhi tree overhead and the position of the arms indicate that the attitude was 
that of meditation {dhydna). The date, which falls somewhere in the 11th or 12th 
century A.D., is determined by the script of a few words carved near the right arm. 
Pound 3' below the surface in the 30th cell of monastery around temple No. I. 

7/ Broken head of a small Buddha image, 24" high, made of red sandstone. 
Mediaeval. Pound near the surface in building No. C. 

Brahmanical. 

8. Image of Ganefe in high relief, 2' IL" high, made of a drab-colorued soft 
stone. 'The deity is seated on an ornamental cushion and had four hands, three of 
which are broken. The foiuth hand — i.e. the upper right one — holds a mace broken 
in the middle. There is a figure on either side of the deitv which cannot be 
recognised, and a pair of gandliarvas can-ying garlands to either side of the god’s 
head. Poimd in building No. N, 3' below the surface. Belongs to the lltli or 12th 
century A.D. (PI. IX, d.) 

Fragmentary and Miscellaneous. 

9. Much damaged female figure of red sandstone of the late Kushana period. 
Height 1' 3". Pound at the bottom of the well which was sunk by Dr. Hoey in 
stupa No. 6. 

10. Two fragments forming the hand of a colossal red sandstone statue of the 
late Kushana period. Pound at the same spot as the above. 

* It is probable that tbis Bculpturo rras mrmufactured in iVIagadki and presented at Sravast! by a devotee who 
cimo from that district. 

‘ See Fouchcr, Z^tconographic * partio, p. 58, 
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11. Pragmeat of sculptured border in dark grey stone bearing a winged liorse 
spouting forth a garland of pearls. On the back, is a short unintelligible record in 
characters of about the 7th century A.D. Pound in building No. N, 5' below the 
surface. 

12. Pragment of border of dark grey stone, high, bearing foliage and a 
miniature figure of a Buddha in the attitude of imparting security. Gh’ca 9th 
century A.D. Pound to east of No. 2, 4' below the surface. 

13. Headless, footless, and handless female statue broken into several fragments, 
altogether 9" high. The figure wears a necklace, a garland, bracelets and several 
strings of pearls round the loins. Appears to be the work of the 10th or 11th centmy 
A.D. Pound in the long trench east of No. 3, 5' below the sm-face. (PI. IX, e.) 

14. Broken pedestal of grey sandstone, 4|"high and 11" broad, and bearing three 
pans of human feet. The date of the sculptm-e, which is Sarhvat 1177 (A.D. 1120), 
is supplied by amiich obliterated record incised on the middle j)ortion of the pedestal. 
It is also surmised from the formula prananiati nitpaih, which concludes the inscrip- 
tion, that the pedestal belonged to a Jaina image. Pound in building No. N, about 
2' below the smface. (PI. IX,/ and PI. XI, e.) 

15. Pedestal of a grey stone image, 4" high, with the feet only of the main 
figure surviving on it. On the right of the feet sits a small figm’e in a devotional 
attitude and behind it is standing a female figure gazing with bent head, as if at the 
•deity that stood in the middle. Circa 12th century A.D. Pound to the west of temple 
No. 3, about 3' below the surface. 

16. Pragment of a medimval sculpture, 10|" high, bearing a female figm-e 
mth a dagger or bow in the right hand and canopied by the seven hoods of a snake. 
Poimd in the long trench east of temple No. 3, a little below the surface. 

17. Hand holding a vajra, 4|" long, made of a drab-coloured soft stone. 
Mediseval. Pound to the south of No. 3, 2^' below the siu'face. 

18. Lower portion of a sculpture of the same material, 13" high, bearing the 
lower portion of a figm-e between two attendants. Late mediseval. Pound near the 
surface to the south of temple N o. 3. 

19. Pragment of a sculptm-e of the same material, 10" high. It exhibits a right 
hand in the gift-bestowing attitude, below which are a female worshipper seated 
nith joined hands and a standing figure which seems to hold a flower in the right 
hand. Circa 13th or 14th century A.D. Pound to the south of temple No. 3, V below 
the sm-face. 

20. Circular box of grey stone, high and 21-" in diameter at apertm-e. A 
groove in the rim shows that the box was originally fitted with a lid. There is 
nothing to indicate its date. Pound in the area to the v^est of temple No. 1, about 
6' below the surface. (PI. XII, a, 2, 9.) 

21. Red sandstone stool on fom- legs, 9-1" high, 15" long and 7i" broad. The 
top was, at a later date, used for sharpening implements. Date unknown. Pound 
in the long trench to the east of temple No. 3, 5' below the surface. 

22. Square plaque of sandstone with floral decoration, which may have been 
used as a tablet of liomage {mjagapaia). Pound near the surface to the north of 
temple No. 3. Mediaeval. 
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Inscribed Seals and Sealings. 

The inscribed seals and sealings found at these excavations numbered 29. 
Tu"enty-two of these contain only the Buddhist creed, but are useful inasmuch as 
they help in assigning approximate dates to the buildings in which they were 
found and of other minor antiquities found with them. One of the remaining 
sealings is Saiva and four others exhibit devices without legends. 

1. Seal-die or matrix of ivoiy. Oval face. If' x Ig-". Top pierced with a small 
hole. In the upper portion, ornamental trident {tri^ula). Below, legend Sana{i)- 
ddsa in northern characters of the dth or ath century A.B. Pound 4|' below the 
surface in a cell of monastery P. 

2. Terra-cotta seal-matidx with perforated top. Circular face, f in diameter. 
Much worn, but an ornamental wheel with a conch on each side clearl}' visible. Ko 
legend. Date, judging from the style of the symbols, is the 4th or 5th century A.D. 
Pound in debris above the coui'tjmrd of monastery G. 

3. Terra-cotta sealing ; oval, lf"xla", with a single border line. Simi-linga 
on pedestal. To its r., trident axe ; to its 1., S 3 nnbol of elephant goad [anhusa) fixed 
in a vase. Above the Uiiga, crescent and star. Below it, waved line, perhaps snake. 
In exergue, rrruch-defaced legend in northerrr characters of the 5th century A.D , which 
appears to be BJiagavat~0 ndhaloesvarasga meaning “ Of the hol.v lord of Andhaka.” 
It shortld he rroted, horvever, that Andhake^vara as air epithet of Siva is not knorvn 
from literature, though one of his recognised epithets is AndhaJca-ripiilj, ‘-the enemy 
of the demon Andhaka.” Porrnd nearly 2' below the surface to tire east of temple 
No. 2. 

4. Terra-cotta seal-die with irerforated handle. Bectangular, ''^ith 

a border-line. No device. Legend iu northern characters of the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. Ildlrlsya {?). Pound about 31-' below the surface on the approach in front 
of monastery G. 

5. Well-baked terra-cotta sealing with oval face measuring X and containin" 
the Mahayana formrda iu four lines of small but neatl^^ executed letters belonging 
to the 6th century A.D. the legend exhibits both tlie tripartite and the bipartite 
forms of the letter ya. Pound in the south-west corner of monastery N, 4^' below 
the siu’face. 

6. Terra-cotta sealing, with oval face, f"xf". Buddhist creed in five lines, in 
characters of the 6th centiuy A.D. It was produced from the same matidx as 
No. 5, by which it was found lying. 

7. Circular torra-cotta sealing, diameter 1". Bears tlie iMahaj'aua formula in 
northern characters of the 6th or 7tli centiuy A.D. Pound in tlie long trench in the 
middle of the site, 1' below the surface. 

8. Terra-cotta scaling with ov.al face. If" X 1.1", with a double beaded border 
line. Buddhist creed in much worn northern characters, which appear to belong to 
the 6th or 7th century A.D. 

9. Well-baked terra-cotta sealing, nearly circular, diameter f'', with a single 
border line. Buddhist creed in six lines. The characters belong to about the begin- 
ning of the 7th centiuy A.D. Poimd to the south of monastery N, 3’ belmv the siufacc. 

10. Terra-cotta seal-mould with a iicrforated handle. Bectangular face, l-j-"xl‘'. 
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It exhibits a vase with floAver huds. No legend. Eound in building No. B, 2' below 
the surface. 

11. Bectangular terra-cotta tablet, hearing indistinct figure of an animal 

and pierced in middle with a hole. It was probably used as some sort of an amulet. 
Bound in the same building, 6’ below the surface. 

12. Terra-cotta tablet with oval face, !■" X Y- Contains a standing figure of a 
man in uncertain costume. Bound in spoil earth. 

Terra=cottas. 

Among the terra-cottas unearthed at Saheth, the most interesting are some 
figurines of the Gupta period, which supply useful information regarding the costume 
of that age.* They were cast in moulds in the same manner in which they are still 
made in different parts of the country. 

Human Figurines. 

1. Bragmentary terra-cotta plaquepf gi-eyish clay, ahont 2Y square, hearing the 
figures of a man and a woman standing together. The figures are much worn, hut 
the tteatment of the hair, the features, and general execution leave no room for 
doubting that the terra-cotta belongs to the Gupta period. Bound V below the surface 
in the long trench in the middle of the site. (PI. XII, a, 2, 1.) 

2. Terra-cotta head, 2|-" high, Avith the hair dressed in three-peaked periwig. 
Style typical Gupta. Hole in the top. Bound 4' below the surface in the long trench 
in the middle of the site. (PI. XII, a, 2, 2.) 

3. .Head, 2|" high. The feeatment of hair resembles that frequently found in 
late Gandhara sculptures. Bound 4^' beloAv- the surface to the east of temple No. 2. 
(PI. XII, c, 2, 3.) 

4. Terra-cotta head, 2-1'" high, Avith long tresses or braids faffing on each side in 
typical Gupta style. Pound on the approach to east of temple No. 2, 3' below the 
svu'face. (PI. XII, a, % 4.) 

5. Terra-cotta head, 2^" high, A\dth the hair falling on the sides in long curls. 
Gupta period, p'ouud on the approach to temple No. 2, 4'^ beloAv the surface. 
(PI. XII, a, 2, 5.) 

6. Head of a female figure, 4|" high. Oiroular mark on forehead. Large ring 
in right ear. Found in building B, 6' below the sm-f ace. (PL X, 1.) 

7. Head with a radiated scalloped ninihus, SY high. Perhaps Buddha, tlmugh 
the ushilsha is not indicated. Circa 8th or 9th centtuy A.I). Bound in structure 
B, 2' below the surface. (PI, X, 2.) 

8. Very roughly shaped terra-cotta head, 3f" high. 11th or 12th century A.D. 
Bund in a cell of monastery around temple No. 1. (PL X, 3.) 

Animals. 

9. Bigurino of an elephant, 8" long, originally attached to a terra-cotta ifiaque. 
Gupta period. Bound to the A^"est of monastery No. N, at a depth of 8' from the 
surface. (PL X, 4.) 

( « w wllcctlon of Gnpw tcm-cottas has since been luic.arthed at Bhifa in the Allahabad Distviot, for •svliich teg 
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10. Bii-d, li" high, with hmnan head, in Gupta style. Pound in the long 
ti'ench in the middle of tlie site, 3-^ below the surface. (PI. 5II, a, 2, 7.) 

11. Seated figmine of a horse, 2" long and 3^-" high. Gupta style. Poimdto 
tlie north of temple Ifo. 2, 3' below the surface. (PL XII, n, 2, 10.) 

12. Terra-cotta flgiu-ine of a quadruped, 2^" high. The head is broken. 
Early Gupta period. Pound to the east of temple No. 3, 8|' below the sm-face. 
{PI. XII, «, 2, 11.) 

13. Child’s rattle in the form of a hoUow beU, 2|" liigh. Late Gupta period. 
Pound ou the approach to temple No. 2, 3' below the surface. 

14. HoUow terra-cotta figurine of a boar, long. Circa 8th century A.D. 
Pound to the west of temple No. 3, below the surface. (PI. X, o.) 

15. Terra-cotta bitch standing to left and suckling pups. Same date and spot 
as above. (PI. X, 6.) 

16. Terra-cotta elephant, 21" high, lltb or 12tb centiu-y 'A.D. Pound in a cell 
of monastery around temple No. 1. (PI. XII, a, 2, 6.) 

Other Objects. 

17. Terra-cotta roller of rough cylindrical shape, 8" long. The surface is 
roughened and the article was probably used for cleaning feet. Gupta period. 
Pound in the approach to temple No. 2, 6' below the surface. 

18 — 23. Six terra-cotta medaUions, diameter 4 to 6 inches. They are adorned 
with a variety of foliate and conventional designs incised on them. In two of them 
tlie device consists of the weU-kuown vase and foliage udiich has been a favourite 
motif with Indian a.i'tisaus from early ages. Por medallions of an earlier date and 
in stone, but of a somewhat similar character to the one figured in Plate III, 1, 
compare J. S. S., 1903-04, pp. 986. Pound in building B. (PI. Ill, 1-li.) 

24. Brick-bat bearing the name Favarihasya in Kusliaua cliaracters. Found 
east of temple No. 2. (PI. XI, a.) 


Pottery. 

Among the many earthen vessels broken or entire, which came to 'light, there 
are relatively few which deserve notice. 

1. Jar, 10" high, made of coarse buff clay without slip or colour. It contained 
sandy clay, was found in the ancient stfipa near the village of Bhittl and 
may be assigned to the 3rd or 4th century B.G. (PI. Ill, 7.) See above p. 4. 

2. IP eU shaped golUet. See above, p. 6. 

3. Water Jug, 5" high, originally provided with spout. Coarse buff clay with- 
out slip. Gupta or earlier. Pound to the east of temple No. 3, 10' below the 
siu'face. (PI. X, 7.) 

4. Goblet, 4" high Avith a flat base. CoaKC buff clay. Gupta period (?). 
Pound in monastery G, 4-1' bcloAV the simface. (PI. X, 8.) 

5. Pragmeutary cup, 2" high, with neat line-decoration on the outside. Pine 
buff clay with slip. Gupta period. Pomid to the south of monastery F, 4|' below 
the siu’face. (PI. X, 10.) 
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6. Vase-shaped lamp, 2" high. The lip which held the A^dck occm’s in the side^_ 
which is decorated with a series of elephant and lion heads alternating in segments 
formedhy the crossing of wreaths. Kne huff clay. Gupta style. Eound in the 
entrance chamber of monastery G, 5' helow the surface. (PL XII i a, 2, 8.) 

7. Lamp in shape of flat saucer with a narrow base, high. In middle, - 
protuberance with hole for suspension of lamp. Of coarse buff clay. Gupta 
period. Pound near the south-east corner of monastery P, P below the surface. 
(PI. X, 11.) 

8. Crucible, high, for melting of metal. Coarse clay. Pound to the east 
of temple Xo. 2, 4' below the surface. (PL X, 9.) 

9. Bowl, IJ" high with moulded sides. Coarse clay. Pound at the same spot 
as above. (PL X, 12.) 

10. Top of a goblet. Height 4". Buff clay with reddish slip. Pound in 
monastery G, 2^' below the surface. (PI. X, 13.) 

11. Trough with sloping sides, 14i¥' square at top. The corners are siumounted 
with roughly executed figures of birds. Porous buff clay, lightly biunt. Circa 7th 
or 8th century A.D. Pound to the south of the chankama, 6' helow the siuface. 

12. Terra-cotta finial broken at top and base. Height 15". Gupta period. 
Pound to the east of temple Xo. 3, 7|' helow the surface. 

13. Terra-cotta mould, 3-|" in diameter, which was probably used for the printing 
of cloth. The pattern is an elaborate one consisting mainly of incised lines. There 
is a short hanrlle at the top. Buff clay with reddish slip. Mediaeval. Pound in 
monastery X, 5' helow the siuface. 


Bricks. 

The huildings irnearthed at Saheth-Maheth throrv useful light on the value of 
bricks in determining the age of a monument. It has often heeu asserted that the 
larger the bricks, the greater their antiquity, and this is, to a great extent, true. 
Their size, however, is not of itself a safe criterion of age, and it is almost always 
necessary to consider their fabric as well as their dimensions. The sticpa H is parti- 
cularly instiuctive on this point. It was built, as we have seen above, in the early 
Kushana period and was enlarged on three occasions. The original structure is 
composed of bricks measuring 14''x9" to 10" x 2"; the bricks in the first casing- 
measure 11 1 " x 9 }/ x If" ; and those in the second and third casings are 13" x 9" X 2'' 
and 17" x 12" x 3 J", respectively. It is open to suggestion, of course, that the bricks 
in the last easing, which belongs to the Girpta period, may have been taken from 
some dismantled Mauryan structure, but this hypothesis is not borne out by the 
fabric of the bricks. 

.ibiother illustiation is afforded by the building B. This structmu dates, to 
judge from the antiquities discovered in it, from the early couturies of the Christian 
cm and is bralt of bricks measuring 14" X lOf" X 2f", whereas some other remains 
which came to light under this building, and must therefore be earlier, are 
constructed of bricks measuring 13" x gf x 2^. Weuotice, again, that the bricks of 
which monastery A is built are smaller than those in the northern extension of 
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-monastery G and its later repairs, although it is manifest that the latter must he one 
-or Wo centuries later than the former. Lastly, we find that monastery N, which 
■dates from about the 6th century A.D., is made of bricks which are nearly as large 
as those in the early Kushana monasteries F and G. These and other similar dis- 
crepancies presented by the structures excavated at Saheth-Maheth will be apparent 
from the subjoined table. 


No. 


2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

•11 

12 

13 

14 

.15 


Place where found. 


Panahiam Jhar 


Kharahuatn Jhar . 


Size. 


. 1 1.3" X 9" X 2" 


12"xlOJ"x2|". 


■17 

18 

19 

•.10 


Oril Jhar ; irregular cells below 
■sliijja . ... . 

Ora Jhar ; stfijia .... 

BhitH ; sdipu 
„ „ outer casing 

Monastery A to the north of monas- 
tery round temple No. 1 , 

Eemains below west wall of A 

Building B to the west of temple 
No. 1 

Eemains of monastery to the south- 
west of B and north of C . 

Eemains marked D . . . 


Eemains marked E 
Monastery E ; later building . 
Monastery G. . . . 


Northern extension of monasteiy G; 
later repairs . . . . 


5 /iy?i 7 H, marked <7,0, a, < 1 . . 

First casing of H marked 6, i, 6, 6 . 

Second casing, marked c, c. . 

Third casing, marked <7, d, d. . 

Eastern portion of north wail of 
third casing .... 


Date. 


fl4''xl0"x2" 
Il3"x9"x2" . 

Il"x74"x2" 

2U"xl4i"x3.}' 

1.3"x94"xar 

10"x8"xir 

I3"x9"x2i" 

14"xl0rx2i" 

13"x9f"x24" 

13"x8i"x2r 

l<Jl"xS4''x2i" 
14"xrx2" 
14"xl0"x2" . 

12"x9"x2" . 

f ll"x]0"x2" 
tU"x9"x2" . 

1U"X94"X1J". 

1.5"x9"x2" , 

17"xl3"x31" . 

121"x?"xai" . 


Perhaps beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Unknown. 


Earlier than the sliijia. 

9th century A.D. 
Slanryan. 

Later. 

5th or 0th century A.D. 
Earlier than 7. 


Early centuries of the Christian 
era (?). 

Under and earlier than 9. 

Earlier than the remains to its 
south. 

Unknown. 

Kushana. 

Contemporary with the earlier 
structnres in F. Early Kushana. 


Much later than P and G, perhaps 
7th or Sth century A.D. 


Kushana. 


j. Early K 
Earlier than 18. 

„ ., in. 

Gupta period. 
Later th.i.n ] 9. 
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No. 

Place wlore fonnd. 

Size. 

Date. 

21 

StTtpa e, e, e, e, on the top o£ H 

9i"x9i"x2" . 

10th or lltli century A.D. 

22 

Stitpa J . . . ■ • 

U"xl0"x2" . 

Contemporary with Gr and H. 
Early Kushana. 

28 

Inner chamber of K . 

l3"x9"x2V' . 

1 

Contemporary with G, H and J. 
Early Kushana. 

24 

Well near K . - . • 

13"x9"x24'' . 

Later than 22. 

25 

Monastery N in the Middle Area 

14"x8"x2i" . 

Not later than the 6th century 

A.D. 

26 

Latest remains at 0, nameljj the 
cruciform stupas .... 

7"x5"x2" .j 

11th or 12th century A.D. 

27 

Remains below 26 j perhaps a gold- 
Emitys workshop 

12i"x8i"x2" . 

Much earlier than 26, perhaps 6tb 
or 7th century A.D. 

28 

Platform in the northern portion of 
the long trench in the middle of the 
site ; 7 below the surface 

18"xl0"’x4" . 

Unknown. 

29 

Long wall in the middle of the cen- 
tral trench ; 7' 5" below the surface 

14"xl0"x2" . 

Do. 

30 

Stfepa No, 18 in the southern area ; 
late structure .... 

1 

12"xrx2" . 

10th or 11th century .d.D. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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I. —The Pagoda or Stupa Mound. 

I N tlie Annual Reporf for the j^ear 1908-9' Dr. Spooner has described the excava- 
tions which resulted in the discovery of the Kanishka-chaitya and the relics 
of the Buddha. The object of the more recent operations was to ascertain the 
coinplete outline of the moniunent and, by clearing its immediate neighbourhood, not 
only to disclose the adjacent stmotures, but also, if possible, the steps which must 
have led to the procession path and, if in existence, the path itself.' 

As anticipated, complete clearance proves that the moniunent was of cruciform 
type, the square base 180' in length, the projections 60'. That this form ivas 
widespread is certain. Small ones of this type hare been discovered at Sarnath 
by Dr. Marshall,^ but all the large craciform stu'pas are in the Trans-Indus j’egious 
and would appear to be connected with similar momunents in Central Asia. Of tiiis 
lype are the Rawak Sliipa in Khotan, the Ahin Posh Stitpa in the Jalalabad 
Valley® and also that discovered at TahkM Bala ^ near Jamrud, only some five or six 
miles from Shah-ji-ki-Dberi itself. The cu'cular bastion-Uke tower bases at each 
corner are, however, a unique feature of the monument under discussion— a 
circumstance which possibly may account for the attempt of the pilgrhn Sung-Tun 
to explain their presence.' 

Prom the highest of these bastions, namely, the one on the north-west, a trcncli 
was driven towards the centre of the mound in an endeavour to discover tlie 
procession path ; but not a vestige of it now remains. An attempt to fix tlie 
circumference of the drum of the stiipa dome by following one of tbc radiating 
walls running from the spot where the relics were discovered, yielded as little result, 
for the wall was broken at a distance of 24' from the centre of the mound. 

Only part of the north main wall was found to exist and mo.st of this to the west 

I A‘ S. i?., for 1908-9, pp. 38 ff, Plates S-XIV. ® Ihidcm for 1907-8, Plato XI. 

5 Stoin, Ancient Xhotan, Vol. II, PI. XL and Simpsoni Xuddhisl Architecture in the Jcllalahad Talley, 
pp.48 fE. Plato III. 

^ Punjab Govermnent (razc/Zc, Supplement, 18tli Xmerabor 1875. 

® Beal, Buddhist Becords, Introduction, p. CY- 
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of tlie Bortliei'ii projection ■n'liiclij on the west face, shows for a distance of 24' 6", 
the remains of a frieze of sitting Buddha figures between Indo-Corinthian pilasters 
with capitals of conventionalised acanthus (PI. XIT, a). These figures which 
represent the Buddha seated on a lotus in the attitude of meditation {cVliyana-mndva) 
are of a very late and Indianised type and in both style and technique are far 
removed from and inferior to those recently discovered at I'akht-i-Pjahi. Where 
what appears to he the main north wall meets this projection similar stucco orna- 
mentation extends lor 10' 6" to the west, hut close examination proves that in reality 
the main wall of stone and brick lies 1' 9" behind the ornamentation which, more, 
over, ends in a distinct corner. Dr. Spooner, while noting that the main AvaUs were 
everywhere quite undecorated, Avas of opinion that the stucco frieze originally ran 
along the main Avail. He states ^ that “ both the south-east and the north-east comers 
of the [Avestern] projection are sufficiently intact to prove conclusively that the 
decoration originally turned the corner and ran along main waU as well.” That 
it ‘'tmmed the corner” is indeed true, but the discovery, at a distance of 10' 6" from 
the projection, of a distinct corner, Avith mouldings still intact, lying in front of the 
main Avail does not Ijear out his vierv that all the main wall was similarly decorated. 
Moreover, an examination of the ornamentation at the south-east corner of the Avest- 
ern projection shoAvs that it is out of and in front of the line of the main Avail, which 
unhappily at this spot is quite destroyed. It would, therefore, appear that the frieze 
of sitting BudcUias and Indo-Corinthian pilasters which ornamented the projections 
was continued for only a short distance on the main wall. How the remainder was 
adorned it is not noAV possible to say, hut, according to Hiuen Tsiang, frescoes 
covered at least part of the surface.” 

On the cast, AAliere the projection is still clearly marked, only a few large stones 
still ill sifit afford CA'ideuce of the existence of the main wall. 

Near the lower base at the north-AA'est corner Avere found the remains of three 
small sffqyas and a long waU rixnuiug parallel to the north wall of the monument. 
The alignment of these little stu 2 )as is curious, and one appears to have been partly 
demolished as if to allow for the building of the tower. These circular toAver bases 
arc nndouhiedly of the same material and technique as the present main Avail of the 
sU'ipa proper, hut whether they formed part of the oldest structure on this site is 
doubtful, not only on account of the alignment of the three above mentioned stupas, 
but also hecjiusc the one at the north-cast lies directly in the way of the foundations 
of a pathAvay which seems originally to have surrounded the monument, and traces of 
Avhich can still be seen on the south and AA'cst (PI. XIII). 

Dr. Spooner Avas of opinion that ahoA’e the frieze something in the nature of a 
pavement might he discovered. The correctness of his surmise Avas proved by the 
discovery, at a height of 4,1' above the frieze on the northern projection, of a 
stucco platform, 0' Avide and extending 9' 9" from north to south (PI. XIV, a). 
Its outer edge had been a modillion cornice, its inner is marked by the bases of four 
small oblong suicco structures, 19i" by 10", fi-agmentary remains of which show 
couicaMwms resembling the finials of smaU stupas. It is, therefore, probable that 

' A. S. li. for 1908-9, p. .17. ' 

■ IVal, JJuifdfiitl Ufcordt. A’’ol. I, p, ]02. 
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here as at Borodudur and Bodli Gaya miniatoe dagohas 'were used to adorn the 
main monument. 

The Totive stupas found outside the main monument werCj with one excep- 
tion, either circular or quadrangular in plan, but 14.' to the east of what must 
have been the eastern flight of steps was found a small cniciform stiipa, a model 
indeed of the main monument (PI. XIY, 5). This httle structure, the main 
walls of which are 6' 7^" long, was found less than 4' below the cultivated ground, 
and vegetation had destroyed the greater part of three of the projections. The 
fourth, to the south, however, shows very clearly steps rising steeply from the edge 
of the projection towards the main wall which, rising perpendicularly to the same 
level as the top of the steps, springs from the second of two narrow platforms which 
nin completely round the monument, except where broken by the steps themselves. 

Now, Hiuen Tsiang tells us of two stiipas "engraved (or carved)” on the 
southern side of the steps, on the eastern face of the great stiipa} The little sliipa 
recently unearthed is, indeed, neither carved nor engi'aved and stands rather to the 
east tlian to the south of the steps, and, while of the same shape and proportion as the 
great stupa, it has nothing to indicate the existence of towers or bastions at the four 
corners. Nevertheless, the towers are possibly later additions to the main monu- 
ment, and the little stiipa may be considered as lying to the south of one corner of 
the steps, -n-bile there is obviously doubt as to the translation of to c’ho by “ carved ” 
or " engraved." But without pre.ssing the point whether this Ls one of the two 
mentioned by the pilgrim or not, the little model enables us to visualize the inagui- 
ficent sub-sti'ucture from which once arose “ the highest of the towers of Jam- 
budvipa.” It explains why the excavations have revealed neither steps nor 
procession path, and proved at once the correctness of Dr. Spooner’s conjecture that 
above the stucco frieze lay a platform or temce. 

live of the small stiipas on different sides of the monument were carefully 
examined, but no relics were discovered. They may, therefore, have been merely 
ex-voto erections, although there remains, of course, the possibility that their contents 
were abstracted by treasure-seekers ages ago. 

Very httle in the wuy of soulptiu’C eamc to light. A number of small terra- 
cotta and stucco heads of almost grotesque appearance were discovered on the east 
of themoniunent, but there was nothing to indicate them original position. (PI. SV.) 

11.— The Monastery Mound. South-East Corner. 

This— the larger of the two mounds — has frvice before been subjected to excava- 
tion, once in 1876 by Lieutenant Crompton, B,.E., when but httle was discovered, 
and again in 1909.' The operations now recorded were commenced on the 7th of 
February 1911, hut were greatly retarded by frequent and continuous rain. More- 
over, the great depth of soil which had to he removed— soil of a peculiarly compact 
nature— combined with the distance to which it had to bo carried, as the fields close 
to the mound were under cultivation, made it a work of considerable difficulty. Some 


> Bedl, Buddhiat Jlccord^i Tol. I, jj. 101, note Co. 

- Txtnjah Govt, Ga^dte, Supp’oinent, iStli November 1870, and A.S,B, for 190S*9, pp. oG il. 
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idea of this may he formed ivhen it is realized that the pillars at A (PL XIII) on the 
south-east were found 24' helow the surface. 

The more recent exploration of the site had revealed four hriek pillars forming 
what seemed to he the inside corner of a monastic quadrangle, and the first endea- 
vour of the present operations was, if possible, to recover the main lines of this struc- 
ture. To the north six more hiick pillars were traced, hut up to the present the 
most careful search has failed to reveal any continuation. Three were also found 
i-unning to the west and they appear to continue in that direction hut fm'ther exca- 
vation wiU he necessary to verify this point. In all, therefore, thirteen of these 
huge columns have been disclosed, hut the endeavour to find the ivaU which- would 
have been expected to lie behind them, if they were indeed the inside corner of a 
building, has proved unsuccessful. These brick columns are square in plan and, 
altliough varying slightly in size, are approximately 4J' square. A simUar 
distance separates them, a distance remarkably small considering their peculiarly 
massive construction. Composed of bricks of a yellowish colour (8|"xll|"x2"), 
they are at a height of 2' dressed to receive a moulding and ^vhere the stucco 
facing still adheres a double torus can be plainly traced. The stucco is undecorated 
and on the smooth faces of the shaft about 1" thick. One of the columns 
shows a slight batter, probably the result of pressure, as the remainder rise perpendi- 
cularly from their bases. They range in height from a few inches above ground level 
to five feet, the one most damaged being that broken down by the excavators in 
1875 when driving in their tunnel. They are situated at the greatest depth yet 
reached on the south-east of the mound, but after survey were found to be 5' alove 
the level of the main sHipa. The great depth at which they lie, due in part to 
continued habitation of the site, is also to be attributed to the fact that one of the 
trenches dug in 1875 ran parallel to the sixth and thirteenth pillars, and the excavated 
earth thrown over them gives an exaggerated height to this corner of the mound. 
A pavement, more or less continuous, of slate slabs and plaster ran betiveen the 
pillars and in certain spots layers of burnt earth and deposits of charcoal, containing 
iron plates and bolts, fumished evidence of some severe conflagration in which liad 
been destroyed heavy, bolted wooden beams. 

During the clearing of the earth lying between the pillars running to the 
north and at a height of 6' above the pillar base and between the tenth and 
eleventh pillars a single stone, seemingly in position, was left supported by a column 
of earth, until the north side could be examined. It was then found that this stone 
was pai-t of a circular wall C running over the ninth pfllar which is now only 2' 3" 
in height. Tliis circular wall appears to be the base of some tower but only part of 
the foimdation and a height of 2' of wall remain, and less than half the circum- 
ference of the chcle. The foundation is of hanhar slabs, but the wall of brick and 
stone, while its style is that of tlic main wall of the great stvpu. As the circular 
structure is C’ above the base of the pillar over which it runs and as between them 
lies looso earth and debris, it is obvious they are not coeval. 

The excavation of this circular tower base dkclosed a well-built and excellently 
presen-cd brick Avail B running to the north irarallel to the line of pillars and 3' 
to the cast hut on a dilfcrcnt level, its foundation lying 31/ above the pillar 
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liases. It appears, tlierefore, to liave lieen built v-ben the existence of tbe piUais 
bad been quite forgotten. After mnning to tbe north for 4/1 feet, it turns to tbe 
vest for 12 feet and then again to tbe north for 76| feet where it appears to ter- 
minate but in no defined corner. At tbe south-west of tbe projection are what 
apipear to be steps. The wall, where best preserved, rises 4/ 9" above foundation 
level, and being built principally of beadei-s of large flat tiles, 16" by 9" by 3", has a 
strangely modern appearance, but tbe nature of tbe fluds at its base leaves no doubt 
as to its antiquity. Trenches dug bebind this waU. failed to reveal any rooms and tbe 
back of tbe waU itseU was far too rough to have been the inside wall of a building, so 
that it must be either a foundation or the retaining wall of some pilatform on wliicb 
probably arose wooden or Jiaeoha buildings. 

North of tbe step-like projection this waU passes beneath the foundations of tu'o 
semi-circular walls, of stone and brick (G. H.) structiues closely resembbng that 
abeady described (0). They also are 2' in height and are connected by a waU of 
similar construction, 23' 9" long. 

Thus in the one long ti’cncb there are three very clear levels of occupation, tbe 
lowest tbe heavy brick columns (A), tbe second tbe long brick waU (B), tbe 
highest tbe semioboular bases (G and H) and tbe connecting wall. In this spot, 
therefore, tbe stractiuns at tbe highest level resemble in material and technique the 
main waU of tbe great st/ipa, so that either tbe two lower levels are anterior to 
Kanishka or tbe main waU of tbe gi’eat stiipa, as we now see it, is subsequent to tbe 
time of that monarcli. 

Pinds in this part of tbe mound were disappointingly small ; for, with tbe 
exception of sonic corroded illegible coins, iron plates and terra-cotta figurines 
(PL XYI) only four, a small copper Buddha figure, a seal die, a bronze temple 
ornament, and a small terra-cotta Buddha bead were of special interest. Buddlia 
figures in metal are not at all common in Gandbara. Tlie one in question is 21" high 
and represents a haloed Buddha seated with raised right band in the attitude of 
imparting pirotection It appears to be of almost pure copper and, 

though now much coiToded, gives evidence of careful workmanship (PI. XVT, 6). 
Tbe seal-die, apparently of ivory which beat and pressure have rendered very brittle, 
is engraved in late Gupita characters with tbe common Biiddliist formula. Ye dharma, 
etc., and must have been used for making clay sealings, such as tbe one found here 
in 1909.’ Tbe seal-die is set in a copper circlet to which is attached a ring, but all 
tbe metal is much corroded. Tbe temple ornament (PI. XYI, li) remarkable for 
its sobdiiy and finish, appears to be of bronze and is in excellent preservation. Tbe 
square base is pierced for tbe insertion of a staS. Although it now appears as a 
orescent, such was not its original form, for behind is a semi-circular ring into which 
must have fitted auotlier portion of the oraament, so that, when complete, it wa.s 
most probably a trident or tnSftla the tlu-ee eight-pointed stars representing “ Idie 
three jewels.” AU these articles which point to a late period were foimd along the 
face of the wall B. The small Buddha head (PI. XYI, c) which appears to hare 
been part of a relief was found at the base of tbe most northerly brick pillar. It 
still retains its covering of gold leaf and is of a typo unusual iu Gandbara. 

^ Annual F/'otfress Stport, Frontier Circle, for lOOr-S, p- j;0- 
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ni,_The Monastery Mound. East Face. 

Failing to find to the nortli any further traces of the structures already dcscrih* 
ed, it was resolved to explore the eastern face of the mound. Assuming that the 
main entrance to the monastery would he on this side — that is facing the main stupa— 
a deep and wide trencli was dug opposite the western projection. Here was discovered 
the long wall (K), which has been cleared for 112' 6". This runs due north and 
south and, while constructed in parts of stone and hriolc like the main wall of the 
great stiipa, is in others built entirely of brick. Its level is that of the main monu- 
ment. At its northern end its termination appears to be a wall running east-north- 
east, but to the south its limits are yet undetermined. Immediately facing the 
centre of the main stfipa, this wall exhibits traces of several projections, the remains 
probably of the entrance to the monastery. To the south of these remains and close 
to them is a small brick stnpa, while the discovery to the north side of stuceo frag- 
ments leads to the belief that the numerous little stupas mentioned by the pilgrim 
extended even to the main wall of the monastery. Search made behind this wall in 
two places revealed no rooms, and here again the wall seems to be a simple revet- 
ment. In the centre, however, and 8' behind it was discovered what seemed to be the 
foundation of some structure running west for 33'. This foundation or pavement is 
4J' wide and at a distance of 8^' from the east sends off a small projection to the 
south, 6J' long 5' wide, and at its western termination a similar offset to the north, 
8V long and 7' wide. Without further excavation it is impossible to state its pro- 
bable purpose. Close to the first offset a rouleau of sixteen silver White Hun 
coins was discovered. These will be published by Mr. E. B. Whitehead, I.C.S., , 
Honorary Numismatist to the Punjab Government, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Near the present southern termination of this wall, but apparently quite un- 
connected with it, the foundation and base of a semi-circular brick structure (F) 
were disclosed. Its semi-circular base is 261', and walls, 7' and 4' long, run north 
and south respectively from either end of the cuiwe. The walls, which are in 
perfect preservation, rise 2' above the foundation level. 

At the north-east corner of the mound w'here the greater height of the debris 
probably marks the site of one of the many towers which dignified this religious 
foundation, a winding drain (M), 66' 6" in length, was exposed. Its general direc- 
tion is north and south, while its level is 9' above the main wall of the monastery. 
It is square in section and made of fiat tiles V square. 

Close to it search for earlier structures was rewarded by the discoveiy, at a level 
7' 6" below that of the drain, of the corner of a strongly built and Avell-preserved 
stone and brick waU (N). Time did not allow of its complete clearance, but 
portions of it, 24' to the south and 5' to the west, were disclosed. 

On the east face of the mound, as has been .the case on this site in all previous 
excavations, the paucity of small finds has been remarkable. The White Hun coins 
mentioned above, a few stucco and stone fragments, some beads, spindle whorls, terre- 
cotfa figures and pieces of pottery are the most noticeable. The only inscribed article 
was a small cylindrical piece of steatite, f " in length, bearing on one end fom.’- 
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flMfo-as wbicli Dr. Vogel reads as fi'amonfasffl, a man’s name in the geuitire case. 
Near one end is a hole much worn hy attrition, so that this seal, for such it Ls ivould 
appear to have been morn round the neck as an ornament. 

Despite the poverty of finds, the site is of the greatest interest and, mMle at 
present the various mails and structures appear almost meaningless, it is certain that 
a more complete clearance mould reuder plain that mhich is nom so confused and 
inexplicable. There can be no doubt as to the importance of the site ; the chances 
of discovering epigrapliical material are hy no means remote and the general 
piossibilities are unlimited. Sufficient evidence has nom been obtained to prove the 
desirability of continued excavation of the site ; the deciding factor is hut the 
question of funds. 

IV.— Finds on the Monastery Site. 

1. Copper figure of the Buddha seated, with halo. Bight hind in abhajja-mudra. Ht. 21". 

2. Ivory seal in copper circlet, engraved, in late GupU characters with the Buddhist formula Ye 
dliarmd, etc. 

3. Bronze temple ornament, part of a trident (Irkula) of which the centre point is missing. 
Ornamented in front with three eight-pointed stars. Square base pierced for insertion of staff. 
Behind is a semi-circular ring which apparently held the now missing portion. 

4. Fifteen miscellaneous beads including — 

2 blue and white glazed. 

1 polygonal, yellow. 

1 flat agate. 

1 greenish vitreous paste. 

2 green glass, one tubular, one irregular (modern ?). 

5. Twelve corroded illegible copper coins. 

G. Copper nail ; 3p'. 

7. Ivory style ; G". 

8. Fragment of iridescent glass. 

9. Eleven earthenware spindle whorls. 

*10. Two touchstones, Kaswati. 3", 2". 

*11. Head from Gandhara relief ; 

*12. Terra-cotta figurine. Headless Buddha figure in attitude of meditation, dkydna-mKlrd, 1^'. 
*18. Boar’s head in tena-cot'a 2i". Apparently the spout of a iadini [ ) or similar 

vessel. 

*14. Head of layman, Stucco ; ik'. 

*15. Small head of the Buddha, Stucco ; 3i". 

*1G. Grotesque terra-cotta figurine ; 2^". 

17. Fragment of stucco head ; 5Y'. 

18. Headless female figure, Stone ; 0". 

*19. Terra-cotta figure, a saddled horse ; 3". 

*20. Twenty-tour earthenware chintglis ( 

*21. Terr.vcotta vase • Ht. -1". 

*22. Earthenware dowat-Viko vessel, the bottom pierced with five email holes ; Ht. 2". 

*23. Small cylindrical steatite seal, one end inscribed with four ahharas; read as XnMnHfa.ta. 

Pierced near one cud for insertion of a cord ; J", 

*21. Small copper bell (?) ; ly'. 


* Finds illttslratcd in tKc I’latcs. 
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■*‘25. Head of animal (cat ?), Stucco ; •width 2J". 

■**■•26. Lid dhahna (UliiO) of earthen vessel ; 3^". 

27. Fragment of iron plates and bolts. One bolt C". 

28. Fragment of right hand of a figure, Stucco. 

29. Eight fragments of shell bangles. 

*30. Lid, dhahia, of earthen vessel. Edge incised. Rim sho'ws hole for spoon. 3". 

31. Small wide-mouthed earthen vessel. Ht. 2". 

32. Cylindrical fragment, of whitish steatite; 4". 

*38. Earthenware fragment, apparently from lid of a dish. Ht. Ij*'. 

*34. Broken earthenware vessel, roughly incised with outline of a scorpion ; 4^'. 

*36. Green glazed earthenware vessel with broken handle. Shape uncommon but probably 
ehxTdgh ; 4^*’. 

36. Spout of earthen water-pot ; 2". 

37. Fragment of stone relief, a bird (parrot ?) sitting on an ogee arch. 

*38. Heart-shaped stone chirdgL 

*39. Fragment of ornamented rim of earthen vessel. 

40. Fragment of large iron spoon. 

41. Fragment of green glass from rim of a cup-shaped vessel. 

*42. Narrow mouthed earthen vessel ; ZV'. 

43. Small pointed bone ornament. 

*44. Fragment of copper ore of remarkable purity. If". 

*45. Terra-cotta figurine of liorse. Two pieces ; 6". 

*46. Fragment of lid of earthen vessel with crouching animal (lion ?) above. 

*47. Elliptical light green glass fragment ornamented with three yellowish discs. 

48. Terra-cotta figurine. Bull. 

49. Stone cliirdgji. 

50. Small earthenware lid, 4J‘ci'kna. 

*51. Potter’s shaping dabber, earthenware ; 2f". 

*52. Small earthen vessel resembling an egg-cup ; Ht. If". 

58. Rouleau of sixteen White Hun silver coins. 

54. Headless, seated Buddha figure ; 9". 

56. Fragment of arm of Bodhisattva figure. 

*56. Small terra-cotta head of the Buddha, covered with gold leaf ; f". 

57. Fragment of face of Buddha (?) figure. Terra-cotta and hearing traces of gilding ; f". 
*58. Dark vitreous fragment ; 1". 

*59. Flat stone disc; If". 

*60. Six fragments of glazed oi'namented pottery. 

*01. Wide-mouthed earthen vessel ; Ht. 6". 


H. Hargreaves, 


Finds illastraied in the Flates, 
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O F the many Buddhist sites in Gandhara none is hettev known than that of 
'I'alit-i-Bahi and no spot has been the object of so many excavations l)oth 
irregulai' and systematic than this isolated ruin. In view of this it might almost 
he doubted whether anything further remained to he revealed, but the plan pub- 
lished with the last account of operations at that site shows on all sides, except the 
north, unexplored areas.’ The clearance of one of these, that on the west, was 
the object of the present excavations. 

On the plan in question part of this is marked “ underground,” but the correct- 
ness of that designation had long been doubted. Dr. Bellew,- writing in ISGi, 
stated that the original entrances to some of the many subterranean passages were 
by arched openings on the western slope. Moreover, Dr. Spoouer,’ in the course 
of his first exploration of this site, had concluded that their being underground was 
apparently accidental, while his discovery of a window in the western wall during 
his further operations in 1909 fully proved the correctness of his previous assump- 
tion. It was, therefore, decided to continue the exploration of this portion of the 
site, and excavation has proved that the so-called ” underground ” chambers are not 
so in reality. While they may with propriety be called “ low-level " chambers, they 
are not truly subterranean ; for the removal of the ddbris lying be:weeu them and 
the massive retaining wall on the west of the spur exposed a large courtjmrd, 111' 
by 4:0', to which two arched doorways on the west gave access (Plate XIX, a ; court 
IX in plan). These ehamliers constructed later than the retaining wall of tlie 
“ Court of Many Sfilpas ” (court VI) are built against, but not bonded rritb, that wall. 
Their roof consisting of corbelled arches, 14' high and covered with a tliiok layer of 
earth, is level with the said “ Court of Many SUpas.” A narrow stair which turns 
to the west and again to the north, leads from the south-east of the roof down to 
the central passage of the chambers which arc thus entered from the south through 
an arched doorway (Plate XX, a). The staircase or, at least, the iiart facing the 
entrance to the chamljers, must certainly have been covered but the roof has long 

> A.s.li. for 100/-8, Plato L. 

] Bollsw, Report on the p. 132 

5 A-S.Rs for 1907»8, p. 133. Annual Progress Reporft Fnntisr Circk, 1903.9, p. 13. 
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ao-o been destroyed. There are, therefore, in all three entrances to the chambers, 
namely, the tn^o dooinvays leading from the newly excavated courtyard on. the west 
into two of the cells, and the entrance from the stairs on the south which leads 
to the central passage. The old means of access to these interesting chambers, 
which gave rise to the belief that they were subterranean cells, was in reality a 
break in the roof at the north end of the central passage. In order to prevent 
damage by rain the roof has been repaired and the upper surface levelled (Plate 
XIX, b). 

On either side of the central passage to which the south doorway gave access 
are five cells, those on the east being considerably larger than those on the west, the 
former ranging in size from S'4" by 15'2" to 8'6" by 13'3" ; the latter from lT6" by 
8' 6" to 8' 6" square. It would seem, therefore, that Dr. BeUew, who gives the size of 
these chambers as 8' square and 5' high, must have measured only the cells on the 
west. As excavation proves, their height is in reality 14', so that 9 feet of debris have 
been removed from the inside of these chambers. Q'his material was principally 
soft water-deposited earth and flat stones which had fallen from the roofs and sides. 
A few fragmentary sculptures were also found, but aU appeared to have come from 
other parts of the site. ‘When Dr. BeUew examined these cells, he obtained access 
to them by " small apertures ” leading from the central passage. These were not, 
however, the real entrances to the cells, but breaks in the wall ; for the original 
doorways were in his time hidden by the 9 feet of ddbris recently removed. 
TIis description might, nevertheless, almost ajjply to those recently disclosed ; for 
their narrowness is remarkable, one being only twenty inches wide. Only two of 
these doorways to the cells, one on cither side of tlie central passage, are in perfect 
repail-, the one to the west with straight sides and flat stone lintel, the other 
to the cast arched in true Gandhara style. The cells on the east being built against 
the retaining wall, are exceedingly dark, the only light reaching them being the 
few stray beams which find their way through the now open doorways on the west 
and south. Those on the west having either doors or windows, could, however, have 
been used as living rooms. A few corroded copper coins— one, in poor condition, of 
ApoUodotus — the few fragments of sculpture already mentioned, and some pieces of 
broken black pottery inscribed in Kharoshthi were found in the ddbris, but notlung 
to determine the special purpose of these interesting cells which may have been 
used cither as places for meditation and retirement or as granaries. Some weiglit 
is lent 10 the latter view by the discovery of an inscribed fragment of black 
pottery, apparently part of a large jar which must have held srain. On the outer 

face are inscribed seven «rZ;s7ia?-«s, the characters each about 5/8" in height. These 

have been read by Dr. Vogel as Samghe chadudiie 7:a...“To the (Buddhist) 
Community of the four quarters... ” The epigraph, therefore, very closely resembles 
the votive inscriptions on the jar.s, now in the Peshawar Museum which were found 
nt Char.mdda in 1903.* 

Ihesc low-level chambers arc on the whole in a remarkable state of preservation, 
and arrangements have been made for the execution of such repairs as are necessary 
to ensure their complete si ability. 


' J. S. It. for 1902-3, p. 1G3, and 1903-1, pp. 289 ff. 
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Oa tlie general plan of lliefe mins giyen by Cunningliam' is inarlcec!, to tlio 
west of the main slitpa court (court X of the accompanying plan, plafe XTII) 
an open passage (H) leading into “another vaulted passage, which descends ton aids 
the west in the direction of the valley.” This long and curious covered staircase, 
(for that is, in reality, a more precise designation), after descending in twenty-one 
steps for some 60' to the west, ended abruptly in a well-built platform overhanging 
the nullah. As it was improbable that this was its real termination, search was 
made for a continuation to the south. Here, after clearing what seemed to be a 
small room, 12'3" in length, but which bad been, in reality, a part of the covered 
way, it was found that the vaulted passage continued to descend in nine steps to the 
west for a distance of 21' and finished in an arched doorway which seems indeed to 
have been its original termination and the western entrance to the monastic com- 
plex. Urom this doorway, in all probability, a pathway led round tlie head of the 
nnllah to the buddings on the opposite ridge, but only fm’thor clearance can definite- 
ly settle the matter. 

The roof of the arched way is of the usual Gandhara type. Towards the west 
it is in disrepair, but measures have heoii taken to check further decay. The east 
end of this passage, being uncovered, was the natural outlet for water to the west 
of the main sUtpa court. This had clearly been recognized, for a covered paicka 
drain rans along the edge of the staircase, its outlet being still in perfect condition 
a few inches below the top of the platform at the west end of tlie principal section 
of the staircase. 

Cunningham in tlie plan already quoted marks a “ supposed passage ” leading 
from the south entrance of the low-level chambers under the courtyard XX (Plate 
XVII) due south to meet the open passage wliich forms the eastern end of tlie long 
arched staircase. This “ supposed passage ” would be, as it were, a continuation of 
the central passage of the low-level chambers. It is by no means impossible (bat 
such a way may exist, hut at the present time there is no indication of its southern 
termination, nor anything in the appearance of tlie north wall of tlio open passage 
which would lead one to believe that such an opening had been carefully and 
skilfully closed. Besides, the regular rise of the steps where the supposed passage 
would meet the covered staircase rather militates against the idea. To conclude, how- 
ever, that the existonco of such a passage is improbable because it would pass beueatli 
heavy structures would he rash in the extreme ; for recent excavation in Court XX 
has shown that such was the confidence of the builders in the strength of their 
corbelled arches that tliey had no hesitation in building over them solid and heavy 
masonry structures (Plate XIX). 

To the south of the low-level chambers lies the courtyard marked as XX on 
the accompanying plan. It is hounded on the north by the high retaining wall 
which forms the sonthern boundary of the coiwtyard IX lying to the west of the 
low-level chambers. To the west is a damaged revetment while on the cast are 
two structures forming the western boundary of the pa'^sage lying between the 
main diipa court and the one under discussion. On the south lies the open parage 
and a high wall, 40' long. The greatest length of the courtyard is (O', its greatest 

' Cnnningliaiui A^SM; Vol Y, p. 83, Plato YII. On Ciinmnghnm's plan it is Court A. 
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uidtli 47'S". Beneath the courtyard in a westerly direction runs the covered stair- 
case described above. An arched gateway in the southern wall gives access to the 
court, the level of which is reached by descending a flight of six steps (Plate XXI, 
a). On the north side and almost immediately opposite these steps traces of three 
others were found, so that, in all probability, there formerly existed a way from 
the courtyard to the roof of the low-level chambers, over the roof, now destroyed, 
of the little room which lies betiveen them. (Plate XXI, 5.) 

Seeing that underneath this court ran the vaulted staircase, it was not anticipat- 
ed that in clearing this part of the site masonry structures would be disclosed. 
Great, therefore, was the surprise when directly over the roof of this staircase, two 
small stupas, 4' 6" square, were discovered (PI. XXII, o). Their type is, by no 
means, uncommon, but their wonderful preservation and elaborate decoration 
render them of jjarticular interest. They are ornamented in stucco with two friezes 
each surmounted by a cornice. In the case of the one to the west which is the 
better preserved, the lower frieze shows four panels separated by Indo-Corinthian 
dwarf pilasters with acanthus capitals. In each panel is a seated Buddha figure, 
cither in the attitude of meditation (dhydna-mndra) or with the right hand raised 
in the attitude of imparting protection {abhaya-mudra). The upper frieze is more 
varied and shows five standing figures between elaborate double superposed pilasters, 
namely, a lower short square-shafted Indo-Corinthian pilaster, the acanthus capital 
of which supj)orts a similar circular— or octagonal — shafted pilaster. Each figure 
stands as if under the flat roof of a vihdra whose sloping sides spring from the base 
of the upper pilaster. Three of the figures have lost the tishvtsha, but all im- 
doubtedly represented the Buddha in various mtidrds, with right b p-n d upraised 
[abhaya-niudrd), with right hand extended to the ground 2 )alm outward {vara- 
mudrd) and with the right hand concealed in the robe as is the case with Ka§yapa 
Buddha in the well-known Lahoi'c sculptiu’c (Xo. 1182) from Mumammad Xari.'^ 
The spring of the dome is also jn-eseiwed and shows the familiar motif of sitting 
Buddha figures in the attitude of meditation se^^arated by pilasters. Many of the 
figures .‘still preserve their original red colouring and are as ^^erfect as if they had 
but jesterday left the craftsman’s hand. On the south face of the on the 
mouldings of the uj) 2 ier fiieze is a stucco relief unfortunately much damaged. 
Traces of eight figures still remain, one on tlie left being an adoring male figure. 

The stupa to the east is similar, but here sitting figures predominate and the 
superposed pilasters show a variation, the lower ones having circular, the upper 
square shafts. 

Tliat these little stupas have not been rifled is 2 fiain from the exceUent slate 
of their preservation. .As a search for possible relics would entail their destruction, 
they have, for the present, been allowed to remain undisturbed." 

The greater part of the western half of the court was occupied by a large 
A square, larger, therefore, than the main stitpa at this site. The base is 
a mo. complete , but the frieze, exce 2 it on the south, is entirely destroyed. Here, 


‘ GriiiiTrcdel-Bttrpc«s, Art 

’ Tiro ehowkiilar^ are maiiitainea 
from tl,o rlTectof U.c ive.itl,(.r. 


in Jnrfjrt. Pig, 82. 

lit the site and arraagmentE have been matJo to protect tbcfc monuments 
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to a heiglit of •!', tlie lowest terrace still exists. It is of the usual type —a low 
plinth with crouching lions supporting a cornice with plain mouldings above which is 
a series of nine panels separated by Indo-Oorintliian pilasters, the whole surmounted 
by a modiUion cornice. The ornamentation is entirely la stucco and, with one 
exception, each panel contains a well-modelled figure of the Buddha seated in the 
attitude of meditation {dhu&ua-mudm). The exception is the central panel which 
shows a variation entirely novel, for instead of a Buddha figure or legendary scene 
we have here what has been generally accepted as a representation of Kubeta 
and his consort (PI. XXII, 5).* They are shown seated in European fasliion 
side by side, on a low throne, the female to the proper left. The right hand of 
the god rests on his thigh, while the left grasps a money bag, the left elbow resting 
in a natural and familiar attitude on the right shoulder of his consort who bears in 
both hands a cornucopite by he: left side. The god is clad in a short garment 
terminating just above the bare knees. Over this is a sleeveless robe which 
covering the upper part of the body and held at tlie waist by a girdle, falls as a 
second and shorter skirt almost to the edge of the uudervestment. The arms are 
bare save at the shoulders where short frilled sleeves of some undergarment are 
seen under the edge of the uppermost robe. On each wrist is a bracelet and round 
tho neck a jewelled torque, the upper garment being caught near the right 
breast by a large circular brooch-like ornament. The hair is elaborately treated 
showing below a fillet a ring of spiral curls covering the forehead, wliile above is a 
krobulos-\i\ie top-knot. The feet are clad in buskins reaching to the middle of the 
calf. Tho right foot appears to have rested on a footstool, the left, slightly raised, 
resting against the front of the throne. The face is turned towards the female who 
is clothed in weU-draped garments falling to tho feet. A short tight-fitting bodice 
terminating just below the well-developed breasts cavers the upper part of the body. 
The gracefully curled hair is dres ed high above the forehead and shows in front 
a circular star-like ornament. The cornucopim is held on liev left, the lower end 
which rests in the lap being grasped by the riglit hand, the left hand snpport- 
inu it near the breast. Indications of a nimbus round the head of the female 
figure still exist and apparently the head of Kuhera was similarly adorned. 

As to the identification of this figure as Kuhera, there can belittle doubt; 
for the money-bag is obviously the attrilmte of tho god of wealth. His consort, 
be she called Hariti or not, is undoubtedly a goddess of fertility. With this relief 
it is interesting to compare the pedestal (No. 353) in the Lahore Husenm where 
a similar female figure is foimd in conjunction with a kingly personage in whose 
right band is a spear. Dr. VogeT has already noted that this female figure with 
the cornneopise occurs on the coins of Azes and has been identified tentatively 
as Demeter. Not less striking is the likeness of this newly discovered relief to 
the sculpture -now in tbePeshawarHuseum -purchasedbyDi'.SpooneratSahri- 
bablolandpublishedby Dr. Vogel,' which .shows two almost identical figures— the 

* Cf. lievuc Arehtologiquc 1912, II, pp. 3-11 ff, Lc Couple TtiMvire dans la Gaiik d daiif I'lnde by M. A. 
Fouclicr who SCD3 in tlicso two figures not tho /otrtjjff/tr Knbora and his consort but ruthor his senapafi I’ukhika with 
liis spouse Hfiritl. 

i A,S,li. for 1903-I, p.255, 1’!. IiXVIII (rf). 

» B, J?. F. E. 0. Toaio YIII (1908), p.-lSS, Fig*!. 
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king -witTi money-bag, the female with cornucopim, the only difference being 
that here the right band of the male deity grasps a long staff. It is worthy of 
notice that, if the identification of this figure as ELuhera be correct, then the idea 
of this divinity as a Idkapala has, for -the moment, apparently been lost sight of; 
for the guardian of the northern quarter appears on the south face of the stupa. 

It would appear as if this large stufa had been rified long ago. A search 
for the relics it most probably once contained was fruitless and the nature of the 
ddhris met with in that endeavour proved conclusively that sculptural fragments 
which had formerly been outside the monument had, in that previous search, been 
buried 7' below the present level of the top of the existing frieze. Some of these frag- 
ments, moreover, fitted others found outside the stupa. Close by was found a haiihur 
block in the form of three superposed rectangular slabs of increasing size, the lowest 3', 
the largest 4' 4" square. This had been the upper member of the JmrmiJca and from 
its size and weight could have belonged only to some large monument such as the one 
under discussion. The original ornamentation of this member, most probably stucco, 
had been destroyed in the overthrow or decay of the dome. 

To the south of the courtyard is a wall, 17' 8" in height, which extends from 
the arched doorway some 40' to the west (PI. XXI, a). The purpose of this 
wall has always been a matter of conjecture, as it was improbable that the courtyard 
was roofed. The existence of the large stupa within — a structure which, when 
surmounted by its pinnacle of umbrellas, must have been of considerable height— 
precludes such a possibility. The discovery, however, at the base of this wall of 
a low platform, 4' 6" wide, on. which were found m situ and almost intact, six 
pairs of feet, the remains of as many colossal standing Buddha figures, leaves 
no doubt but that it was the wall which supported both the figures themselves 
and the pent-roof which, projecting to the edge of the platform, sheltered them 
from the effects of the weather. Each foot is 2' in length (PI. XXI, V) and 
between the separate pairs of feet were found two small stucco Buddha figures. 
Portions of the drapery and limbs of these six colossi were found in the debris 
and also the greater portion of two heads in good condition. Prom chin to 
forehead these measure 2 2 , so that, if anything like classical standards had 
been maintained, the complete statues could not have been less than 20' high; 
but if the purpose of the wall has been correctly interpreted, they cannot have been 
more than 16 . In the case of most of the colossi of this period, there is a tendency 
to TOarseness in the modelling of the face ; but here, perhaps, less than usual, 
while the naturalistic treatment of the hair is particularly graceful and pleasing.* 

Traces of the foundation of yet another stupa Avere found to the east, and 
amongst the ddbris on this spot, in a lump of lime mortar, a smaU iron pot 
(2i" long) with a curved handle was recovered. Unfortunately this casket was 

broken, but it still contained in the middle of a quantity of powdered red earth a 

plain cylindrical reliquary, f in length and f" in diameter, made of gold foil. 
Except for a small quantity of red earth this was quite empty. 

_ Tim sculptural finds included several Buddha statuettes, all of good type, the 

majority representing the Buddha seated in the preaehing attitude [dharmuLhra- 

> On the colo«! at the Eawak Stifa, cf. Stem, Ancient Sl.otnn, 487 ff. 











ESCAVATIOSS AT TAKBT-I-BAHI. 


mndrd) and the j^edestals showing a Buddha, Bodhisattva or object of worship 
ndth kneeling adorers on either side. Of interesting fragments the most noticeable 
were a number of elephant brackets. In one case the elephant was sis-tusked, 
in the others garlands adorned their massive foreheads, while a well carved full- 
blown lotus flower was held in the extended trunk. 


H. HAlieBEAVES. 



THE SACRIFICIAL POSTS OF ISAPUR. 


*— 

I N’ June 1910 a discovery of iintisual interest was made l)y Pandit Badlia Krisluaa 
B. B., at Isapui'j a suburb of tbe city of Matbiu’a {viilgo Muttra) T Tbe locality 
situated on tlie left bank of tbe river Jamna opposite tbe Vibrant Gbat was named 
after Mirza ‘Isa Tar Ich an, ^ Governor of Matbura in tbe beginning of ^lab-jaban’s 
reign. Tbe alternative appellation of Hans Ganj, by wbicb tbe village is usuaUy 
indicated, is of still more modern origin, for, according to Mr. Growse, it received 
this name from Hansya, a Rani of Raja Suraj Mall of Bbaratpin : tbe latter died at 
Delhi in A.D. 1746. “Tbe village,” Mr. Growse says, “is now that most melnn- 
cboly of all spectacles, a modern ruin, tbougb it comprises some spacious walled 
gardens crowded with magnificent trees.” Tbe same autbor notes in this locality 
a bigb mound of aitifi.cial formation known as tbe Duvasa (Sanskrit Durvdsas ?) 
Tila, nitb some modern building on its summit, enclosed witbin a bastioned wall, part 
of wbicb has been restored. “ A small nude statue of a female figme was found here 
and there are also tbe remains of a bmtU constracted of large blocks of red sandstone 
fitted together without cement and therefore probably of early date.” ® 

Pandit Radba Krishna’s discovery consisted of tivo stone pillars which he 
noticed in tbe bed of tbe Jamna river, where they bad become exposed owing to tlie 
fab. of tbe river in tbe hot season. Not without difficulty be extracted them from 
tbe water and removed them to tbe local musermi. These pillars (PI. XXIII), as 
appears from tbe inscription on one of them, were originally set up as sacrificial posts 
(Sanskrit yupa).* The inscribed pillar, which measiu’es 19' 19" in height, is square 

' Tor a preUminary account o£ this discovery, vide my notes Tasisla the KvsSna in J. JR. A. S. for 1910, pp. 
1,111 ff and JDcr JBrahmanische Ojif erpfosten von Jsapore in Orientalisches Arciiiv, Xoi. 1, pp. 80 If. (y, also my 
Catalogue of the Archaologkal Museum at Mathura, AllaliaViad, 1910, p. 198 (Ko, Q. 13) and p. 207. 

-On tho meaning of tho title Tar^Sn tf.Ain-i'Akbart.Xol. I{transl. Blochmann) pp. 394 f. and Vol. II. (tiaasl.) 
iforret, p. 34G, footnoto 3. 

F. S. Growso, Mathura j A CUirict Afemoir,'3rd cd., Allaliabad, 1883, pp. 6, 121, 175 and 307. 

Ti'O Batavia Musenm contains a sacrificial post of stone from Moeara Kaman, three marches above Pelarang, 
Koelci, Eastern Borneo. It is numbered D2o and nie38nrc.s 1*55 m. in height, 21 to 28 cm. in width and 21 to 23 cm. 
in thlchness. It beats an inscription of eight lines in Venggi characters which professor Ifcm attributes to cirea 400 
A. B. It ondi : yupo jram sthSpito vipraih " This sacrificial post Ima been erected by the Brahmans.” Cf. Kern, 
Proceea'ir.gs Soyal Academy of Sciesices at Amsterdam, Phil, Section. 2nd sories vol. XI, pp. 182 ff. (with facsimile 
of inscription) and Groencvels-Brandes, Catalogue Batavia Museum, p. 372, 
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111 ) to a lieiglit of 8' T and octagonal above. Its iridth is 1' 1" and thickness 1'. 
About 5" above the top of the square portion is carved a rope ivound twice round the 
shaft and tied in a knot, the two ends hanging down and the longer end being pro- 
vided with a noose. The inscription is cut on the front of the square portion of tlie 
shaft, not verj' far beneatli the rope just described. The top portion of the pUlai is very 
curiously shaped. It is curved towards the proper right, the side face of die cun'cd 
top being cut oil straight, as if it were to form an arch. At a distance of 2' d" from 
the top of the column there projects a block, square in horizontal section, whilst a 
MTeath is shomi hanging down from the curved top itself. 

The other and uninscribed pillar is, on the whole, very similar to the inscribed 
one, but exhibits some notable variations. It is 20' 2" high, the lower square portion 
measuring 8' in height and 1’ both ways in horizontal section. At a distance of 
2' 8" above the top of the square portion of the shaft is shown a rope wound thrice 
round the pillar, the two ends (one irith loop) hanging down in the same manner as 
is the ease ndth the inscribed pillar. In the present instance we notice also a pro- 
jecting block and a garland, but the former is octagonal in horizontal section and the 
ivroath is shown hanging down from it and not from the top of the pillar. 

I noiv proceed to give the text and translation of the inscription on the fii'st 
pillar (PI. XXIV). It covers a surface of 12f" in width and 13" in height and 
consists of seven lines of about equal length. The ahharas w'hich measiuo from 
I" to U" in height (excluding vowel-marks), are very clear, only a few letters at the 
end of the lines having been damaged. 

Text. 

(1) Siddham II Jlalidrajasi/a r[a\jatir\a*yastja deoupu- 

(2) ti'cist/a Slialier=Vvasislikm!/a rajya-samalsare [chu-]. 

(8) (uni 84 gyislimd-mase ehatni'Ulii 4 divase 

(4) 30 asydm purvmtfdiii- Undrila-pnlirem Sroiia- 

(5) Una bralimai.Una Blidradvaja-sagdttreiia Ud- 

(6) ya^-chchhundogena ishlvd salirena dvddaiu-r^d]itrena 

(7) yupah pvniislUhapilah [!*■] 

c. 

Translation. 

“ Success 1 In the reign of the king, the king of king.s, His Jlajesty, Shahi 
Vasishka, in the twenty-fovuth (24th) year, in the fomth (4th) month of summer, on 
the thirtieth (30th) day— on this date, DrOnala, the son of Rudrila, a Brahman of 
the house {gotra) of Bharadvaja and a Jlana (?) chanter of holy hymns, while per- 
forming a sacrifice of a session of twelve days [lit. nights) has set up this sacrificial 
post. May the three hires he propitious. 

» Tho xtord wayfl I am unablo to explain. If wo were allowed toassanio tliatat the end of lino 6 oneortwo 
aksharas weto lost, it would bo templing to read MaJIivn]na, but the sandhi indicates that chhhando(j?.na. forms a 
compound with the preceding word. 

* A simiUr formnla oamrs at tlic end of other inscriptlone, Jihagai'd iWyo in KSim itn.qgc inscrijition 

fiom Chlmtgaon, now Mathura ilttseum Xo. C13 Cnfflfry'uf, pp. 83 f. and ]4. 6’ J?. for 1008-00, p. ICO). 

iltvi in slab inscription in British Mnsonm (.£/>. Jnrf., Vol. IX, p. 210}. J?riyaU'im Jlhayavdn- 

;R{shahhahli^ on Jain image inscription, now Luchnow Aluseum {Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 3SC). in 

stone Unga inscription, now Lucknow Mufseum, (4. S. E. for 1909-10, p. 142). In tho present instance the three s.acn- 
ficial fiiCs named garhapatya, daksjiindqm ani dhatanir/a are invoked. 
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I noil" ivisli to discuss the points of interest connected nith this inscription. 
Erom an liistorical point of view the date is undoubtedly the most important part of the 
docmnent. Ten years ago Dr. Fleet ^ pointed out that between the Kushana hings, 
Kanishka and Huvishka, there had been aruler of the name of Vasashtaj Vasishka. or 
Vaseshka. His assumption was based on two epigraphical records, one from Sanchi 
and the other from Mathura. The Sanchi inscription ^ was discorered by Dr. Duhrer 
in March 1893 and edited by Dr. Biihler who read the king’s name as Yasushka 
which he su]iposed to be another name of the “ thu’d ” Kushana king Vasudeva. The 
year he beliered to be 78. At first, it is true, he was inclined to read the figiue of the 
tens as 20, but at the suggestion of General Cunningham he finally adopted the 
reading 70. Dr. Fleet, hou'ever, in discovering the Sanchi inscription, pointed out 
that there is no u vowel mark in the second syllable of the king’s name and that the 
year to be read as 28 and not as 78. His conclusion ivas that, the king in whose 
reign this inscription is dated could not be identified •ndth Vasudeva, but must have 
been a hitherto unrecognized ruler who reigned between Kanishka and Huvishka. 

As on the occasion of a visit to Sanchi in the end of February 1911 I had 
an opportimity of examining the original, I ventiue to insert here a note on the in- 
scription in question. The inscription is incised on the lower half of a seated Buddha 
or Bodliisattva figure, 15" wide at the base and 9" high, which I found among the 
detached sculptures arranged at some distance from the main Stiipa on the south- 
west side." The upper portion of the image above the waist is missing and both 
knees are broken. The figure must have been very similar to the Buddha and 
Bodliisattva statuettes of the Kushana period found at Mathura.^ The attitude was 
evidently that of meditation as there are traces of the hands having 

been placed on the iurned-up soles of the feet. The folds of the lower garment are in- 
dicated on the legs, and the drapery together with the tassels of the girdle {kdija- 
lavdJiana) are displayed in the usual conventional manner on the top) of the base. 

The inscrip)tion Cut on the front of the base consists of three lines, about IV 
long, of which the third line is for the greater part defaced. In the first and second 
linos .some akshetras are indistinct. The size of the ahsharas varies from J" to i-'b 


Text. 


(I) ....sija ria\j [d] !! [?]»'[«] ynsya'^ [Der a] F[d]s [i] 

ihhasyci ' sn[m][50-h]S ' /i[e] I [di 5 os] ya {intr']vlay&m'\ Bliaga [t 7 o] 

(5) syd jnwhuclihdca-snilagri Dharmndsva-vihdve jjraiisJiidpitd FVra- 

sya dhilarc Madhnrika 


(3) \Ave'\na dcyadharma-vari\tyagend\. 


‘ .T. F. Fl«l, A IMerln vnrccojmzcd KusJtan king in J. S. A. S. lor 1903 , pp. 325 fl. 

• It 1? Xo. IGI oErrofevor lutlors’ itsfo/ SrShmi imeriftioM from the earliest times in Xnd., Vol. X. 

AppcniUx, ]). X, where all references will be founil. 

> I Ima the enilpture pnclicd np ami placed in aafety in the neighbouring DAlc Bungalow. The construction 
DexbaT^ preRcr^a ion o stray sculptures lia-' been for some time under the consideration of the Bhopal 


'» Museum at Mathura, pktcsVII and VUI. 

• iTfb • T to of the stone being damaged. 

: The fir ( ! ‘ t t««=eaHe on the stone. It is certainly not 

So top i, bin’^ ^ 
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The second inscription* omrhichDr. Fleet’s theory ivas based is a fragment 
found by Mr. Grrowse at Mathura in the yard of file Magistrate's court-house. It 
contains only part of a date, namely, the year 28 rrith tivo syllables of the name of the 
Hng (in the Genitive case), in whose reign the record was dated. These syllables 
read -shJcastja. Mr. Growse assumed that they formed part of the name Eanklil-asi/a, 
whereas Professor Liiders proposed to restore them as Eushhasya. It should be re- 
membered that Hushka is one of the three TuruslJca icings of Kahnir mentioned in 
Ks]hana!& Bajatarmiginl. But as Dr. Fleet pointed out, the little that remains of 
the aJesMra immediately preceding -shkasya allows of a restoration Fasishl-mja, and 
in connection with the Sanchi inscription this assumption is certainly most plausible. 

Dr, Fleet also called attention to an inscription ’ from the Kankali Tila, now in 
the Lucknow Musciun, which is dated in the year 29. Here also, of the king’s 
name only the syllables -slihasya are preserved, hut as of tlic preceding ahharas not 
a vestige remains, it is impossible to say whether the ruler’s name was Kanishka, 
Tasishka or Hrmshka. 

Dr. Fiihrer’ speaks of a record dated in the year '16 and referring to a king 
Tasushka, which he found in the Katra mound at Mathina, but recent excavations 
on this site have failed to reveal any trace of it. 

Dr. Fleet’s views, which at first were not universally accepted,’ have now been 
vindicated by the discovery of the tsapm- pillar which conclusively proves that 
between Kanishka and Euvishka there reigned a king of the name of Yasishka. 
The titles assumed by him show that he belonged to the same dynastj-, The in- 
scriptions of Ms reign are dated in the years 21, 28 and perhaps 29, of what for 
convenience sake, we may call “ Kanishka’s era,” and his rule appear.s to have been 
acknowledged both at Mathura and Sanchi. 

It will bo seen that the dates obtained for Yasishka fit in well with those of the 
two rulers who, in all probability', were his immediate predecessor and succc.-sor. The 
late.st inscriptions of Kanishka arc the Sue-Yiliav and the Zeda inscriptions, both 
dated in the year 11, and perhaps the Maiukyala inscription dated in the year 18.' 
It is not clear from tho wording of the latter inscription rvhcllicr it really falls in 
Kanishka’s life-time, it we .adopt the latest interpretation by Professor Liiders.' 

The Ara inscription ’ in the Lahore Museum, which is dated in the year <11, 
refers to the reign of a ruler of the name of Kauishka, tho son of Vasishpa. 'J'his 
king appe.aTS to bo a different personage from the great Kanishka but may have 
belonged to the same house. It is strange that the d.atc of this document falls within 
the limits of Huvishka’s inscriptions (33 and CO). 

From a linguistic point of view also tho Isapiur yiipa pillar inscription is of 
great interest on account of its being composed in pure Sanskrit. It is well-known 

1 It is No. 33 of Proft'R.sor Lflders' ZiH of .ffraXw? inKriptions, C/. nlso my Ci\taiog\ic of ihc llathvrd 
of ArclKtoloqy, v- A 49. 

i Vide Professor Liiders’ Li^i No. 34. 

* Aimial Proyres’: Beporf of the ArcJuroloffteal Surrey Circle ^^orth^IVcsicrn Prorjnret and Oudh, f'n- th 
year endiny 30th June, 1900, pp. 1 ff. 

* Cf. Yinecnt A. Smith, Early JJi^tory of India, socood edition. Oxford 190S p. 253, footnote. 

® In my prclimintry note J,Rd.S, for 1910, p. 1313, 1 stated crroncott’^ly that tlie latest hnowii record of the 
rei^n of Kunlsbha is d.stod in tho year 10. 

* JtE.A.S. for 1909, pp. 645 ft. * Ind* Ant, for 190S, p. 59. 
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that wliereas the inscriptioiis of the Maurya-^unga period are invariably ivritten in 
Prakrit, we fi-nrl in the inscriptions of the Knshan period a mixture of Prakrit and 
vSanskrit. In the older epigraphs of this epoch the language may he called Prakrit 
mixed ivith Sanskritisms and in the later ones it is Sanskrit mixed with Prakritisms. 
It is only at the beginning of the Gupta period that pm-e Sanskrit comes to he 
regularly used for epigraphical records in Northern India. The earliest example in 
pure Sanskrit hitherto known is the Girnar rock-inscription of the Satrap Rudrada- 
man, which belongs to about A. D. 150. The Isapur i/zlpa inscription must he con- 
siderably older. Even if we assumed that it was likewise dated in the Saka era, it 
would be anterior by about half a century. The difference would be considerably 
greater, if we follow Dr. Pleet and assign it to the Yiki-ama era. 

Whatever may be the true date we shall ultimately have to assign to Yasishka, 
fin's much may be considered as certain that the Isaimr inscription is the earliest 
record in pure Sanskrit hitherto discovered. The use of Sanskrit in the present in- 
stance becomes less surprising if we remember that, whereas almost all epigraphs of 
the period are either Buddhist ordain, we have here a Brahmanical record dne to a 
Brahman and relating to a Brahmanical sacrifice. Prom the absence of inscriptions 
in Sanskrit during an earlier period, it would be rash to conclude that consequently 
this language did not then exist or that its knowledge was only restricted to some 
remote corner of India. The members of the priestly caste must have been acquaint- 
ed with Sanskrit at the time Avhen the Isapur pillar was engraved and most probably 
at an earlier period as well, although, as far as we know, they did not then employ it 
for lithic records. 

The Isapiu' inscription is in prose and the language in which it is composed is ■ 
perfectly .simple. It is indeed far removed from the very artificial Mmja .style used 
by the court poets of the medimval period. But apart from some inacciu’acies 
which may partly due to the engraver, it is grammatically correct, ^'hc sandhi 
rules are sometimes ohseiwed {Slid ho/ - Vdsishlcasya) and sometimes not Muiui-chchhan- 
dbgcna islifvd). 

The materials now at our disposal seem to indicate that the use of Sanskrit in 
inscriptions originated in Mathura.' This would also account for its early adoption in 
the west of India, for there must have existed a close connection between tlie west- 
ern Satraps and’ those of Mathm-a. In fact, the title or clan name kehahurdta borne 
by Nahapana occurs in a fragmentary inscription Avhich was recently found on the 
Buddhist site of Ganeshi'a near hlathura." It seems very probable lhat it was 
tbe example of ihc Brahmans which induced the Buddhists and tJio Jains likowiso 
to adopt the ancient language for their epigraj)hical records. How far this may 
have influenced the adoption of Sanskrit for the Buddhist scriptures is a question 
whicli lies iieyond the scope of the present paper. 

I have now come to the last point to he discussed — the relation of the Isapur 
pillars to the Msloria sacra of ancient India. Here I wish briefly to rcviciv Ihc 
animal sacrifice ivitii special reference to the nso of the yupa or sacrificial stake, as 

> car. 0. FraAf, Po/i ani Santlril. StriL-sburg 1002,p. 76. Lntoly .inollior Sanskrit in,cni)lioii, noforlii- 
satflr fmgmf’ntary. Itas b(wn found on tko s.to of in Ibc Mothuiu disiritt, It contains the name of ITiivisIika. 

■- J. R. A. S. for 1912, r- US. 
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we find it described in the “ Brabmana of the hundred Paths ” (Satapatlm- 
hrahmana).’ 

The animal sacrifice is offered to the gods Agni and Soma, hat the sacrificial 
stake {yuiui) is said to belong to Vishnu (III, 6, 4, i). This is remarkable, as now- 
■a-days, as far as I know, the worship of Vishnu is never associated with the sacrifice 
■of animals. 

First of all, the carpenter (iakshan) goes to the forest, selects a tree and cuts 
it with his ase, taking care that it should not fall towards the south " the quarter 
of the Fathers ” (12).® Ho then pours ghee on the stump “lest the evil spirits 
should arise therefrom ” (15). Begarding the size to which the tree is to be cut tlie 
text is rather vague, as in fact the stake may vary in length from five cubits {arat- 
jii) to “ unmeasured ” (26). As to the shape, the text is more definite, “ It is to 
be eight-cornered {ashtasri), for eight syllables has the Oayatrl, and the Gdyafn is 
the forepart of the sacrifice, as this stake is the forepart of the sacrifice : tliercforc it 
is eight-cornered ” (27). 

A hole is then dug of sufficient depth to receive the unhewn bottom part of the 
stake. In front of it the stake is laid with the top towards the east and in front on 
the (north) side he puts down the head-piece or top-ring [chashula) (III, 7, 1, 1-3). 
Ghee is poured into the hole “ lest the spirits {nashird-rakslidli) should rise from be- 
low” (10). Ho anoints the stake with milk and likewise the top-ring which is 
then fastened to the stake (12). 

He raises it with, “ With thy crest thou hast touched the sky ; with tliy middle 
thou hast filled the air; with thy foot thou hast steadied the earth ; — the sacrificial 
stake being a thunderbolt, (he raises it) for the conquering of the three woilds ; with 
that thunderbolt he gains these worlds, and deprives his enemies of their share in 
these worlds” (14). 

He then plants it with another formula (15) and looks up at the top ring with 
the words, “ Tlie wise ever behold that highest step of Vishnu fixed like an eye in 
hcai'cn” (IS). He girds the stake with a triple rope of JciiSa grass to cover its 
nakedness and in doing so pronounces the formula : “ Thou art enfolded ; may the 

heavenly hosts enfold thee ! may riches enfold this sacrilicer among men,” In say- 
ing this he invokes a blessing on the sacrilicer (21). 

A chip of the stake {yiqm-ktkala) is inserted under the rope and the word 
&mrii indicating this chip is explained by a fanciful etymology {su-aru=" very 
sore”) (24). 

“With that part of it which is dug in he gains the world of the Fathers; and 
with what is above the dug-in jiart, up to the girdle-rope {ra^and), he gains the 
world of men ; and with what is above the rope, up to the top-ring, he gains tlie world 
of the gods ; and what (space) of two or three fingers’ breadths, there is above tlie 
top ring — the gods called the ' Blessed ’ {sddhvas ), — their world he therewitli gains ; 

' The ^'(tiajKilfia’hruhmana inihe j\Id<ifi^andtna^ful:ha icith eafraett tnetdej'rom the cornmenianes c/'Sdyana, 
JJCarisvumiK ond Di'tvcdagavga edited Ly Albrecht Wober. Berlin-London, 18i9, pp. 2S7 FT. The ^afapafha-brdhmcna 
.according to the text of the jlTadlyaitdina tmnsUted by Julias EggoUng. Part II Sooi-of'the East 

Vol.XXYl)pp.l02 It. 

’ ThoPathcTs or jttVtrro’s aro tho maises or aaccstral spirits which dwell in tho realm ot Yama which islocitcd in 
-tho southern quarter. 
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Tcrily, -wliosoever thus knows this, he becomes one of the same] world with the 
blessed gods” (25). 

The word yupa, by a fanciful etymology, is exjilained from the root ytip} 

In the next Bralimana (III, 7, 2, 1) it is said that “ there are eleven stakes, 
and the twelfth lies aside roughhewn.” This twelfth stake is compared to “ an 
arrow drawn hut not discharged ” (2) and the beast of the foresi. {aranyali pahih) 
is assigned to it. (3) Dh-ections are then given as to the time when and the order 
in which the eleven yHjws are to he set up (4-8). Prom this it aj)pears that they 
vary in length, the longest one being placed at the southern end of the row and the 
smallest one at the opposite end, so that the tops Avill incline to the north. It should 
he noticed that the roiv of yupas is placed along the eastern end of the sacrificial 
ground {MaJtdvedi).- 

The next two Brahma tias (III, 7, 3 and 4) deal ufith the killing of the victim. 
In the initial verses the use of the stake is explained as follows : 

“ (11 There are both an animal and a sacrificial stake, for never do they immo- 
late an animal without a stake. And as to why this is so : — well, animals did not 
at fii'st submit thereto that they should become food, as they are now become food ; 
for just as man here walks two-footed and erect, so did they walk two-lootcd and erect. 

“ (2) Then the gods perceived that thunderbolt, to wit, the sacrificial stake ; 
they raised it, and fi-om fear thereof they (the animals) shrunk together and thus 
became four-footed, and thus became food, as they are now become food, for they 
submitted thereto : wherefore they immolate the animal only at a stake and never 
without a stake.” 

It was evidently considered improper and inauspicious that the victim should 
bo dragged to the stake by force. It ought to appear that it met its fate willingly.’ 

Having made a noose, he throws it over the Anctim and binds it to the stake, as- 
signing it to the gods Agni and Soma He then besprinkles it with water, making 
it thus sacrificially pure, and anoints it with ghee. (HI, 7, 4, 1-3). 

Tlie next BrdJmaiias (III, 8, 1-1) dealing with the “ oblations ” describe fii’st of 
all how the knife is brought and how both the knife {idsu) and the chip (svarn) 
arc anointed. He touches the forehead of the victim with them, saying Anointed 
with ghee, protect ye the animals,” and again conceals the chip rmder the girding- 
Toiie of the stake (5). After the Agnidh has carried a firebrand round the victim 
(parydgniih harofi) “ lest the evil spirits should seize upon it,” the rnctim is led to 
the slaughtering-place, the Agnidh preceding with the firebrand, the Pratiiirasthatar 
the Adhvaryu and the sacrifice!' follo!ving the victim. The Pratiprasthatar holds on 
<0 it from behind by means of the two omcntuin-spits, tlie Adlivarya holds on to the 
Pratiprasthatar, and the sacrifice!' to the Adhvarm (G-9). 

“ They then step back (to the altar) and sit down turning towards tlie Ahavaniya 

’ Th- fame etymology is given Sat. Srnhm. I, C, 2. 1 ; III, 1, .I, 3 : III, 2, 2, 2 : III 2, 2. 11 ; III, 2, 3, 23; 
111,4.3.13. 

• For phn of larriEcivI gronnd sw S. S. E., Vol. XX4'I, p. 475. 

’ Th" wmo idea pruvnilol with the Gn."!:* and Romani. Cf. Gardner and .Tevons, Manual of Crrceh antijuitiesr 
-nd e.d« IjCndon ls93, p. 230 ; and Rnmsxy and Lanciani, Manxtal cf Homan aniiijmlies, 7th cd., London, 1608, p. 300. 
Thv victim adorned with Rj'rta and vittne, and with gilded horn'., was now led up hy the JPopt/e gently to the altar if 
pii*i:lil" with a *lack rop", all vioLnee i>cing carefully avoided, for an nnwilling sacrifice wai helioxcJ to be disUiteful 
to the gedi, and hence my rclnctvnce on the part of the animal wai Tcgvrdod as of evil augury." 
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the eastern one of the three sacrificial fires] ‘ lest they should he eye-witnesses 
to its being quieted (strangled).’ They do not slay it on the frontal hone, for that is 
human manner ; nor behind the ear, for that is after the manner of the Pathei's. 
They either choke it by merely keeping its month closed, or they make a noose ” (15) . 

T need not describe the foUowing so-called paripa^avya oblation {i.e., “ those 
surrounding, relating to, the A'ictun”) in which the wife of the sacrificer “ revives ” 
the victim with water to make it fit food for the inunortals. In tliese curious cere- 
monies, which are optional, the sacrificial post plays no part. It is, indeed, worthy 
of notice that the victim is not killed while tied at the stake (as ouc would have 
expected), but that only some preUmiuary ceremonies are pei-formed in that position. 
It seems probable that in a simpler and more primitive form of the animal sacrifice 
the victim was slaughtered at the stake itself, and that subsequently when the stake 
had come to be censidered as a sacred object, the victim was led away to be 
“quieted” [samjnapyamana) at the Samitra. In the whole ritual, as described in 
the Satapatha-hrahmana, there is a very pronounced tendency to discard and argue 
away anything which was felt to be inauspicious in the killing of a living being. 

I now wish to bring out the points in the ritual which throw light on the 
curious shape of the two ijtqms of lsa])ur. In doing so, I shall have occasion to quote 
some other passages from the Satapatha-hrdhnai.m which deal with this subject. 

In the first place it should bo understood that the ydpa used in the sacrifice was 
made of wood ‘ and that the stone columns of Isapur are monmneutal copies of such 
wooden posts, as were in use in ancient India. That which imparls to these tuo 
columns a particular interest, is the circiunstance that they present us, not only 
the yiipa itself in “ fossilized ” j'orm, but also the accessories pertaining to it. 

As regards the yupa itself, in the above account it is definitely stated that it 
should be “ eight-cornered.” The shafts of Isapur are indeed octagonal, except the 
lower portion which is square. In another passage of the Satapiiiiha-hralmana 
(XI, 7, 3, 3) " it is said that the sacrificial stake should be “ bent at the top and 
bent imvards in the middle.” Why the sacred text should call this “ a type of food 
(prosperity),” whereas a stake bent at the top and bent outwards in the middle is 
not to be “ a type of hunger (or poverty)” is by no means clear. This much is 
certain that the Isfipm- pillars answer to the description in that they are indeed 
“ bent at the top.” 

Both also sliow very distinctly the head-piece or top-ring [chashdla) which is 
repeatedly mentioned in the ritual.’ It would seem that here the uninscribed pillar 
with its octagonal head-piece answers best to the description. Bor it is said that the 
chashfda is to be eight-cornered like the sacrificial stake itself, narrower in the middle 
like a mortar, and hollowed out so as to allow its being fixed on the stake. IVhat the 
origin of the “ top-ring ” was, I do not know. Nor is it clear to me what is meant 
by the “ wheaton head-piece ” which is referred to elsewhere in the Satapatha- 
Irdhmana and which plays a part in the curious ceremony by which the sacrificer and 
his wife ascend the sacrificial post by means of a Ladder.’ 


> The yujia w.is preferably nradc of wood of tlio khadira (acacia cateclra) whicli henco i'» tailed t/ujtadru, 
» Op. at. Vol. V, p. 121 ( S. S. F.., Vol. XLIV). 
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Tlie girdle-rope (rasa??«) -nitli the noose (pasa) at the end is also clearly 
shoivn on both the pillars, and in the case of the nninscrihed one, it is nnund thi-ee 
times round the shaft in close agreement "with the sacred text. It is, no doubt, the 
same as the “rope of Yaruna” {Varunya rajjii III, *7, 4, 1) lyith the noose of 
sacred order {ritasya pah) by means of which the victim is bound to the stake. 

The Isapiu- pillars show one feature to which I find no reference in the ritual, 
namely, the UTcath hanging down from the top of the column. We may perhaps 
assume that it represents the garland which, in the fimt instance, was hung round the 
neck of the victim. In ancient Eome it was the custom to adorn the sacridcial 
animal with serta and vittae and the same may have been the case in India.^ There 
is a passage in the MriclichliaJcaiikd which seems distinctly to j)oint to such a custom 
having existed in ancient India also. It occurs in the last or tenth act, where the 
hero of the play, the Brahman Oharudatta, while being led away by two Ohandalas 
to be executed, compares himself to a goat : 

Cn '* 

“ Carrying a wreath of oleander round my neck, the stake on my shoulder and 
gi'ief in my heart, I proceed now to the place of execution like a goat to the 
.slaughtering place on the occasion of a sacrifice.” 


J. Ph. Yog EE. 


’ '’'f nt. as a cominoji proclicc, tlic n<S?a is t&ltcn from the victim’s 

y leterr t! c naiLTO iisilf is miac. 


ucok and {'laced on tie 












ICONOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON “THE 
SEVEN pagodas; 


»- 

TN the course of Ids cuiTous disquisition, in wliicb Manucci adduces various argu- 
^ ments to prove " that the Chinese were once lords of Hindustan, and that they 
were ejected by the Pathans,” the Venetian traveller says : “ On the coast of Cora- 
mandel, near the sea, there is also a rock called ilavelivarao (Mahabalipuram), dis- 
tant four leagues from a place called Sadrastapatao (Sadrasta-pata-nam or Sadras), 
where there are many sculptured figures resembling Chinese.” 

Since the days of Manucci, who was one of the first of Europeans to draw atten- 
tion to the sculptm'es of ^lamallapm-am or “ the Seven Pagodas ” (as the place is 
now^ usually called), there must have been many a traveller whose curiosity was 
roused by these wonderful rock carvings and who speculated on their origin. How- 
ever absurd Manucci’s position in ascribing the MamaUapuram sculptures to the 
Chinese may appear to us in the light of ovrr present knowledge, the Venetian did 
not go far astray, when he recognised in this group of temples sometliing unique, 
different from any other ancient remains found in India. It is only quite recently 
that epigraphical research has established the true origin and history of “ the Seven 
Pagodas.” 

The architectural interest of the grouj> of rook-cut temples of IMamallapuram 
has boon fully explained by James Pergusson.* But ajiart from the architectural 
importance they possess as the prototypes of Orarddian architecture, they are of 
great interest from the iconographical point of view. It is to this asi^cct that I 
wish to draw attention in the present paper, the outcome of a one day’s visit to the 
place’ It is true that several, partly successful, attempts have been made at explain- 
ing the munerous images of deities rnth which these temples are adorned.’ In 
general, however, previous writers placed too groat a reliance on local traditions and 

1 J. Tcr^FSOn, History qf Indian and Hasfern Architecture. Kevised Editioti, Vol. J, pp 327-t^4*2. J. Fer^'ison 
find J. Burgess, The Care Tetnylcf of Jndtat London, 18S0, pp. 103-Gl. 

' a. Descriptive and Jlisioncal Papers relalinylothc Serta Payodas on the Coromandel Confi hj'Vi'.Chnwhcrs^ 
.T, GoUinglmra, B. G. linliington, G. "W, Malion, J. Bmddocfc, "W. Taylor, 'W. ElUcit. C. Gubbius. KdHrdbr 3L 
Carr, Madras, 18C9 (Folio and Octa\ o). In (lie coarse of my paper I quote the octavo editior. V. A. Smitli, Ilistorv of 
fine art t’« India and Ceilon, Oxford, 1911, pp. 220 if. 


n 
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native interpretations, ivliich, strange though it may seem, form hy no means a safe 
guidance tlmougli the labyrinth of Brahmanical iconography. In the present 
instance there n^as especial room for misconceptions, as the representations of deities 
found at Mamallapuram differ in many respects from the conventional types of later 
ages. Yet there can he little doubt that, ju.st as the [temples of this group are the 
prototypes of the elaborate edifices of the 16th aud 17th centuries, likewise the 
debased images which decorate these later huildiugs are derived from the simple 
forms of the 7th century as exemplified on the Pallava Temples of the Madras 
coast. 

In the first place I wish to draw attention to the so-called Baths, the group of 
five rock-cut temples named after tlie Pandava brothers and their common spouse 
Draupadi (PI. XXV). The southerumost temple of the group is by far tbe most 
elaborate aud, presumably ou that account, popular tradition bas connected it with 
the name of Dharmaraja, (‘'King of the Sacred Law ”), the well-known title of 
Tudliishthira, the eldest of the Pandavas (PI. XXVI, a). This temj)le is provided 
with three tiers of niches containing figm-es of deities. Unfortunately the position of 
those of the middle and upper tiers does not allow of their being photographed. In 
the lowermost row which decorates the body of tbe temple there are two figui-es on 
each side, making altogether eight figures, which are nearly aU two-armed and appear 
to belong to tbe Saiva Pantheon. Among them we notice on tbe back (east side) a 
four-armed figine of ^iva ArdhauariSa, liis right baff being male and the left female,^ 
It is one of those ciu'ious creations of the Indian mind which are due rather to phan- 
tasy than to good taste. The upper right hand holds a hatchet, the uirper left an 
indistinct object. The other two hands are empty, the right one being raised in 
the gesture of imparting protection [ahliaya). It wiU he noticed that a cobra serves 
as a girdle. 

The central and upper tiers of image niches decorate the roof. In the central 
row we have on the south side seven figures. The deep niche in the centre enshrines 
a standing Vishnu figure, with high tiara, which has four arms and holds a wheel in 
the upper right and a conch in the upper left hand. The two other hands are empty. 

The adjoining shallow panel to the proper right contains a foitr-armed god lean- 
ing on a male attendant, slightly stoop)ing. A similar group is found on tbe 2 iortb 
waff, of Arjuna’s Eatb. 

Tbe corresponding shallow panel to tbe proper left contains a four-armed male 
leaning on a dwarf and bolding a staff (or perhaps a flute) in botb bands. Tbe other 
right band holds an indistinct object, perhaps a thunderbolt. The second left hand 
is placed on the head of the attending dwarf. 

The next panel to the proper right diows a two-armed male defeating a three- 
hooded Kaga whose snake-tail he holds with both hands. Both figures are two- 
armed. The group possibly represents Krishna vanquishing the Kaliya Naga. 

The corresponding figme to the proper left is a four-armed §iva who holds a 
cobra and a trident in bis left ripper aud lower bands respectively and a batcbefc in 
bis light upper. Tbe other right band is broken. He wears a high head-dress with 
crescent and skull. A male figure is prostrated at his feet. 


’ Carr, op. cit., FI. XVI, last, fitiuro. 
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In the panel on the proper right end there is a fom--armed male deify holding 
a STTord in one of his right bands. The other emblems are imccrtain. One of liis 
left hands rests on his liip. 

On the proper left end we have a four-armed figure who carries a rosarv 
{ahshamdlu, shown standing up !) in his right upjierhand and a fly-whisk [chdmarn) 
in his left upper hand. The other left hand is idaccd on his hip. TJie object in his 
second right hand is irrocognisahle. 

On the west side are only four figures, among which I n ish to note the ono at 
the southern end, a two-armed female standing with what looks like a basket of 
flowers. 

On the cast side there is an unfinished figure, male ajiparently, nith high conical 
head-dress. Purthcr a four-armed guardian holding in his right hands a staff and an 
indistinct object, and in his left hands a fly-whisk {chdmara) and oval disk (?). 

On the north waU. the deeply carved central panel contains a foiu'-armed stand- 
ing figure of Vishnu, holding in his upper right liand a wheel, whereas on his left 
he carries a kneeling female figure worshipping him. Tl>c tn o remaining hands arc 
held in front of his breast. 

Adjoining the central panel to the proper right we notice again that emdous 
gi'oup found on the south side and also on Arjuna’s hath (north side). The present 
relief is slightly difl’ereiit. The main figure is evideiitiy Vishnu, as appear.s from 
his high tiara and the omhlems — the wheel {chal-ra) as the couch-shell {hji!cha)—m 
his upper right and left, hands respectively. The other left hand rests on the shoulder 
of the attendant who is stooping and presses two fingers of lus right hand, on his lips, 
the left being placed on his knee. Is this posture meant to indicate that he is 
panting under the weight of the deity whom he is supporting ? 

An attendant in a similar attitude supports Baladeva in the large rock-cut relief 
of Krishna lifting the GOvardhan Slountain.* 

The next figure to the xn'oper right is- a foui -armed Siva with a skull in his 
braided hair-tuft (jaid) dauciug over a defeated demon. 

Gn the proper right end wo find Siva again, leaning on his vehicle, the l)ull. 
He is four-armed. In his upper right and left hands he holds a dimarn and a rosary 
{akshamdld) or noose (pasa). The other two hands arc empty, the right rests on the 
hull. 

The shallow panel adjoining the central one on the pmpov loft contains two 
male figmos. The main personage is four-armed and stands with a bow in one of 
his left hands, the other left hand being placed on the shoulder of his attendant. The 
bow suggests llama, but is he ever figured with four arms ? If so, tlic attoudant 
worrld probably be bis brother Lakshmapa. 

The next figure which is placed in a deep panel is again Siva with four arms, 
two of which hold a hatchet or battle-axe to the right and a trident (triiida) to the 
left. Ho is accompanied hy a male attendant. 

> It vrlll bo noticed that i i tho largro racb'Ciit relief in the EO-callcd Kti^hra Mantbpa, KtMina dots not cccnpv 
tilt? centre of tbc group, but bis brother liabdfii a wbo i> 9apiort'*d bv a nial* figure «f F.iun-lUc appearance, lli- 
latter is standing with his avm« croSM.Kl in front of bis bren^t and leniiinj; on a batebet wltli long handle. Tncre >8 .i 
sgaarohole on tbe imement, S' 7''x3' 8 ’ in front of the figure of Kpishna- Cf. Carr, op.d/^, I’l. II, ^'o. ‘2. 
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At tLe proper left end we find a fonr-armed figure liolding a staff in two hands. 

In the top row we find on the west side, i.e., in the facade, a chapel or cell 
with a relief carved on its hack- wall. This sculpture represents the well-knoivn group 
of Siva and Parvati peculiar to Pallava art.^ The fonr-arined Siva, distinguished by 
the crescent in his head-dress {chandra-hkhara), is seated to front on a bench, with 
Parvati turned towards him on his left side. She is two-armed and holds a child, 
presumably Xarttikeya, on her knee. In the upper corners, we notice the usual 
flying dwarfs, probably Oanas, apparently waving fly-whisks. There is a four-armed 
attendant on each side of the main group. In front of the group there is a square 
moi-tice indicating the place of the linga which must have formed the object of 
worship in tliis shrine. There is an outlet for sacrificial water to the north ; on either 
side of the entrance to the chapel there are two dvdrapdlas ; all four are two-armed, 
those to the proper right holding a mace and a florver. 

The side and back walls of the upper story contain each five figures, standing, 
all two-armed, except the central one on the south side who is four-armed. It deserves 
notice that in each case the central figure has a halo, but there is nothing to allow of 
their identification.^ It was first thought that the inscriptions over these sculptures 
gave the names of the deities represented, but Dr. Hultzsch has pointed out that they 
are merely hirudas of the PaUava king who founded the temple. 

Next to the so-called Dharmaraja comes the Rath of Rhima (or Bliimasena), 
the second of the Panda vas (PI. XSVII, o). It has a front porch supported on 
form pillars and two pilasters and a similar arrangement at tl^e back. The verandah 
on the north side is unfinished. In that on the south side are two pfilars and two 
pilasters left unoarved. All along the lowermost cornice of the roof there are 
dormer windows with human heads,^ As it contains no images, it may be left out of 
discussion for our present purpose. 

The next shrine is the so-called Rath of Arjuna, the third Pandava (PI. SXVI, b). 
This and Draupadi’s Rath are raised on a common plinth decorated wiili projecting 
figures of lions and elephants alternately. This decorative device, which occurs also 
along the upper cornice of the plinth of Dharmaraja’s Rath, reminds one of a similar 
ornamentation found on the ancient Buddhist stupas of Gandhara. It appears that 
at the hack of the temples the rock did not leave sufficient material to complete this 
plinth, and that it was intended to finish it with similar animal figures carved 
separately, fragments of which are lying around. 

The roof of Arjuna’s Rath, like that of Bhima, is decorated with dormer win- 
dows, some of which contain heads. The side and back walls contain each five niches 
with figures. One over the spout-opening {sdma-sTitrd) or outlet for sacrificial water 
on the north side has been left uncarved. 

The central niche on the back wall shows a figure mounted on an elephant facing ; 
it is supposed to represent the thunder-god, Indra, who was Arjuua’s divine father. 


similar arrangement is {oand on tho trick temple of BHfcargaon in tlio Cawnpora 
the w O’* tte Dieng plateau in Central Java, and 

tnotvn in lastem^Java. U Soerataja and Pasaioean, vrhich is tta oldest temple 
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That the figure actually is meant for Indra is not at all improhahle, if we may judge 
from his Tehicle. The remaining figures on Arjuna’s Eatli do not offer anytliing 
I'emarhable. 

The smallest and plainest temple of the group is known as Draupadi’s Eath 
(PI. XXVIII, a). The back wall of the cella is carved with a relief representing a 
four- armed goddess standing on a lotus. She holds a wheel in her upper right hand ; 
the upper left is broken. The remaining two hands arc empty. This figure is supposed 
to I'epresent Draupadi. Eergusson assumes that she probably represents Lakshmi. It 
will be seen in the sequel that I propose to identify her as Durga or Parvati. At her 
feet are two kneeling figures, probably of donors. The one to the proper right is a 
male, who with his left band grasps his tuft {chuda) of hair which apparently he is in 
the act of cutting with a sword held in his right hand. The attitude of this figure is 
vei’y striking. It is noteworthy that a figiure in the same postiwe is found at the side 
of the Devi figure in the lower cave temple of Trichinopoly. On PI. XXVIII (o and 
d) both are shown side by side. In the sequel we shall also meet with a similar 
representation in the so-called Varaha Mantlapa. Gan the figures in this attitude 
refer to a hair-ofiering, a well-known practice of various ancient nations ?' The other 
kneeling figure appears to lie female ; the breasts are broken, She joins her hands in 
the attitude of adoration. Besides, there are four flying Gana or Taksha figm’es, two 
on each side. The entrance is flanked by two female guardians, each holding a bow.’ 

Eacli of tbe three nicbes in the side and back walls of the temple contains a 
four-armed female flgiu'e standing. That on tbe back wall is placed on what appears 
to be a buffalo-bead, and would therefore seem to represent a Jlabisbisuramardini’ 
(PI. XXVIII, i). A makara ornament is found above each niche. 

The cornice of the roof is supported by a row of dwarfs, nine on each side, the 
central one placed to front, tbe others tiumed slightly to the right and left. 

The fifth rock-cut temple stands separate from the others and, on tliat account 
evidently, has been assigned by popular tradition to Xakula and Sahadeva, the two 
yoimger Pandavas and sons of MacM (PI. XXVII, j). It faces south and is 
very unfinished, not even excavated, hut is em-ious for its apsidal shape. iUong 
the lowermost cornice of the roof we have again a row of dormer windows witli 
heads. 

It is clear that the popular desiguation of these five so-called Baths is pm-cly 
pliautastical. All over India ancient biuldings are connected witlj the firo Pandara 
brothers and tlieu’ common spouso Draupadi. 

Tins was indeed recognised by Mr. B. 6. Bahington who wrote in 1830 * 

“ To the legendary accounts of the Brahmans at Mahamalaipur, wliich arc given at 
such length by Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Graham, I attach little value, because I find 
that they have not even preserved the memory of the language and character of the 
inscriptions wliich here ahoimd ; and because this place, in being accoimted the work 

* Ro'bert«on Smitt, The reUgson of the Semites, jip. 323 fF, 

* Cf. Fergu^soii, op, cii,, p. 330, fig. ISG. 

* In tbe Sobrabmnnya Icmplc of TanjoTe (Fergasson, op. ci7,, p. 365, Cg. 21 1), I noticed in a niche in the north 

Trail of figure of Durg5,3IahUhS6\jrani.ardim, facing, standing on a oBRalo-hcaii. Site Is four- 

armed and holds a flaming ^hccl in the upper right and a flaming conch in the upper left hand, Tlio other right hand 
is raised in the attitude of imparting protection ((ilh<tya-.viu^ra). The second left hand is placed on the hip. 

* Vd. II (1830) and Carr, op. cit., pp.45 R. 
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of file fire sons of Pandu, only shares a tradition common to all the antiquities of 
unexplained origin in the south of India.” 

This remarh applies equally to the north of India and even to Hinduized 
countries outside the Indian continent. As an instance I may mention the group of 
ruined temples at Bahor, the ancient Bahhapura,^ in Jammu, irhich on the Surrey 
map (sheet No. 29) is indicated as “ Pandoo iniu.” Outside India I may quote the 
group of temples on the Dieng plateau in the Isle of Java, uhich are named Chandi 
Pandu, Chandi Puntadeva {i.e. Tudhishthira), Chandi Bima or IPerkodara (Skr. 
Vrikodai’a), Chandi Arjuna, Chandi Nakula-Sadewa {i.e- Sahadeva), Chandi Sem- 
hadxa (Skr. Suhhadra), Chandi Barauati (Skr. Bwaravati), Chandi Gatotkacha 
(Skr. Ghatotkacha), Chandi Parikesit (Skr. Parikshit), etc. The temples of the Dieng 
plateau appear to be all Saiva.'^ 

The group of rock-cut shrines of Mamallapiuam uas singularly adapted for such 
a popular intrepretation. Pour of them are placed in a rou, the largest one — that of 
Dharmaraja or Tudhishthira — at the southern end, and the smallest one named after 
Draupadi at the northern end. The fifth temple — ascribed to Nakula and Sahadeva— 
stands separate from the others. 

The only temple regarding the real origin of uhich a definite statement can be 
made is the Dharmaraja. Por it is recorded in tivo inscvijitions found on the hiulding 
that it uas "the ISvara (^iva) temple of Atyantakama Pallava.” Atyantakama, 
according to Dr. Hultzsch, is the same as the PaUava king Narasirnhavarman I,, 
sui-named Mahamalla, who reigned in the first half of tlie seventh centuiy and who 
gave his name to Mamalla {i.e. Mahamalla) puram.® That the temple was dedicated 
to ^iva appears also from the relief in the ceUa and from the fact that this cella must 
once have contained a Ihiffa. 

Por a tentathe identification of two of the remaining four temples it is 
important to note that among the group, w^e find three life-size animals cut out of 
the same rock. They are placed at random, but I have little doubt that they were 
intended to be finally placed in front of the respective shrines to which they belong. 
Por it will be noticed that these three animals are all vdJiajtas. They are a lion and 
an elephant, now placed in front of the Draupadi and Arjuna Baths and a bull 
placed at the back of these buildings. The bull was probably intended to be placed 
in front of the Dharmaraja, which, as we saw, is in reality a Siva temple. The lion 
had not to he shifted very far to come right opposite the entrance of the Devi, 
popularly Draupadi, temple. D this wus indeed the intention of the sculptors, it 
would follow that the goddess depicted iu the relief inside the temple represents Durga 
or Parvatl. This assumption would well agree with the circumstance that the niche 
in the back-wall contains a figure of the deinoii-slayinsr goddess. 

The elephant IS the vehicle of Indra, and wo may therefore assume that the so- 
called Bath of Arjuna was in reality a shiine dedicated to Indra, ivhose effigy we have, 
moreover, recognised iu the centre of the hack-wall. 

' Cf. my note for 190", p. 405. 

’ E. Hnltrscn, Tic Fallaca Inscriptions of the Seten Pagwlas in Fp. Lid., Vol. X, pp. 1 JE 
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As regards the Wo remainiiig temples, the so-called Tlatlis of Bhiraa and iSTaknla 
Sahadova, I am unable to otfer any suggestions. 

The so-called Mahishasura Mandapa is in reality a cave temple dedicated to Siva. 
This is evident from the relief carved on the hack-wall of the cella.' It is very 
similar to that fotmd in the Ihtga shrine of the so-called Dharmaraja Hath, of which 
a description has been given above. Here also we have a four-armed Siva with a 
high tiara and halo, seated to front, and at his left side Parvati holding a child, 
presumably Karttikeya, on her knee. Over the head of the goddess there are traces 
of a parasol. "We notice two more figures in the back-ground behind Siva. They 
arc foiu’-armed and must represent Brahma and Vishnu — the two other members 
of the Hindu Trinity. The former holds a water-pot {kainatujahi) and a lotirs-iiowcr ; 
the latter has his usual emblems — the wheel (chakra) and the conch (Saiikha). 
Beneath is Siva’s vehicle, the bull Ifandi, lying at his feet. Besides there is a small 
female figure at the feet of Parvati. The two lions on both sides indicate the throne 
or simJiasana. The back wall contains two side chapels in which originally liugas 
must have been placed. 

The temple has received its popular designation from one of the two large reliefs 
carved on the side walls. This relief, which is found on the right-hand wall on enter- 
ing, represents Biuga defeating Mahishasura (PI. XXIX, a).~ The eight-armed 
goddess, astride on her vehicle, the lion, is shown in the act of shooting arrows at the 
demon king. The emblems held in her remaining six arms are a disk (chakra), a 
bell (ghanfa) and a sword (kJiaelga) to the right, and a conch (Saiikha), a noose (paSa) 
and an indistinct object to the loft. A quiver is visible over her left shoulder. She 
is surrounded by a host of dwarfs, evidently the Ganas of Siva, her spouse. One, 
behind her, holds a parasol over her head ; another, at her side, waves a fly-whisk 
(cJiamara). The remainder carry various Aveapons — usually a roiuid buckler and a 
curved SAVord in shape somewhat like the kakri of the Gurkhas. One in the fore- 
ground is in the act of shooting an arroAV from a boAV. Distinct from these Ganas is 
a female figure fallen on her knees in front of the lion and raising a sword Avitb her 
right hcand. Possibly this figure represents Kali, an emanation of Diu-ga, though she 
does not present the terrific appearance peculiar to the “ black ” goddess. 

Bight opposite Duvga stands the colossal figure of the buffalo-headed 
demon king. His royal rank also is indicated by a parasol over his head. He 
carries a lieaAy mace in his two hands and has, moreover, a sAvord fastened to 
his left hip. His attitude is that of yielding to the onslaught of the Avarlike 
goddess. His army is represented by seven demons. Two of tlic'^c arc prostrated 
in the foreground — one slain and the other apparently AA'oundod. The latter bolds 
up bis right liand with two Augers raised. Can this he the ge.stiirc of a vanqui-shed 
AA'arrior imploring his victorious enemy to spare his life ? Of the remaining 
Asuras one is retreating, AA'hercas the others seem to offer a feeble resistance. It 
is Avortby of notice that, AA-ith the exception of Ilfiliisbasura himself, the demons 
are shown in a purely human shape. 

The slaying of the Buffalo Demon by Durga is a very faA-ourite subject not 
only in India proper hut also in Java. In later sculpture the goddess is inA'ariahly 

' Carr, oji. ciV., JMadrn':, iSC!), PI, III, !Xo, 1. 'Carr, ojKcit., Plate IV ; A. Smith, cj\ ci/., pp. 220 f, ; pi. XLV. 
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shown standing -nitli one foot— less frequently with two— on the prostrate huffalo 
whom she pierces with her trident.^ It will he seen that the present scene of 
Mahishasura’s defeat differs AyhoUy from the conventional manner of representing 
this scene. 

On the opposite waU we find another familiar scene, namely, the sleep of 
Vishnu (PI. XXIX, b)." The god is lying on his bach on the coils of the serpent 
§esha, whose five-fold hood forms a canopy over his head. He wears his usual 
high tiara, but is two-armed and is not distinguished by any emblems. In front 
of his serpent-couch are three small-sized figures, of which two are male and one 
female. The first male fig-ure, the lower iiart of which is hidden, raises his left 
hand and holds some indistinct object in his right hand. The two remaining 
figures are shown kneeling, the female one in the attitude of adoration {mmaskara). 

At the lower end of Vishnu’s couch are two colossal figures standing in an 
attitude of defiance, the one in front holding a mace. They may be identified 
■with Madhu and Kaitabha, the two demons, who spwang up from Vishnu’s ear 
secretion during his sleep.’ Over the sleeping god we notice two flying figures, 
of which the second has the appearance of a goblin or gana. The other, perhaps, 
represents the goddess Yoganidin-Durga born from the -wrath of the gods for the 
destruction of the evil spirits. 

If this identification is correct, it would follow that the present sculpture 
also relates to the legend of the goddess Hurga like that on the opposite walk 
The treatment of the scene of Vishnu’s sleep is in any case very different from 
the stereotyped form found in later Indian Art. As to the date of the remarkable 
sculptures in the " Mahishasura Gave,” I have little doubt that they must be 
approximately contemporaneous with tbe five so-called Raths. Tfe bave aheady 
noticed tbe great similarity between tbe group of l§iva and Parvati in the central 
shrine of this temple and that found in the Path of Hharmaraja. 

I may also draw attention to the pillars * supported on sitting lions with loojied 
tails, to the dormer windows with human heads along the cornice, and to the 
gohlins or getnas, all of which are likewise found in the Paths. 

The two large reliefs display an originality of conception and a freedom of 
execution not often found in Indian art. The figures arc full of vigour and their 
action is well rendered. Especially is this the case with the lion-riding Durga, 
whoso onslaught contrasts with the hesitating attitude of her enemy, tbe Buffalo- 
Demon. In tbe same way tbe lassitude of the slumbering Vishnu is brought out 
more prominently by the threatening attitude of the two demons. 

VTe now come to the so-called Varaha Mandapa. The right-hand wall of 

' Cf. A.S.B. for 1902-3, p. 241 , fig. 2. I know of only ono otiior instance in wliidi tlie Maliishasara is Teprosentci 
as a liuman figure with the head of a buffalo. It is a very fine sculpture from Mukbed, district Vanden, Hyderabad 
State, 1 llj by 1'-} (now in the Calcutta Slusoum) in wbicb the eight-armed goddess is shown plunging bor trident 
in tbe breast of the buffalo-headed demon whom she holds down with ono of her left hands, 

In South India it seems that the goddess is usually standing to front on the severed huffalo head of the demon. 
An early caamplo is found in the back niche oE the Devi temple known as Draupadi’s Rath at Mumallapurain. 

’ Carr., op. eit., PI. Ill, Xo. 2. 

® Por the local interpretation see Fergusson, Cave TVmpEes, p. 14G. Cf. the terra-cotta from Ehitnrgaon, 

Voh XI : PI. XVII, and Rea, Pallava JrchUecture, PI. LXXXII, fig. 2. 

The ca^e fcraplo contains four pillars and two pilasters. Of these the two front-pillars have no lion figures, 
whereas the two remaining pillars and the two pilasters have lion bases. 
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this cave temple is carved with, a representation of the Yaraha acednm (PI. XXIX,- 
c).* The main figure of the group is Vishnu with hoar’s head and four arms. 
He has a wheel in his right and a couch in his left hand. Yfith his two remaining 
hands ho holds a small female figure seated on his right knee. His right foot is 
placed on the head of a five-hooded Xaga who issues half-way from among lotus 
flowers and foliage and has his hands joined in the attitude of adoration {itamas- 
leant). The female figure is the Earth saved by Vishnu from the abyss, and flic 
demon trodden under foot must be the Daitya Hiranyakslia, “Gold-eye,” here shown 
in the shape of a Xaga. 

There arc some more figures around in worshijiping attitudes. To the left 
of Vishnu stands a foiu'-armed male figure with high conical head-dress. It has 
a second face on the proper left. The proper right side of the head is broken, 
hut most probably there was a side face here also. Can it he Br.ahma ? Another 
smaller figure stands with its hack turned towards the spectator. 

To the proper right there is a male figure, apparently an ascetic, standing 
with his back to the spectator. He wears a braided hair-tuft {jafd) and has hands 
folded. In front of him a female figure, smaller in size, assumes also the posture 
of worship. 

Two worshipping figures arc seen issuing from the clouds in the upper corners 
of the relief. That to the proper right has a halo and may he Siirya, the other 
Chandra. A stafl: with curved handle is suspended in the air beneath the supposed 
SCirya. 

The nest panel shows Lakshmi, two-armed, seated to front in European 
fashion on a couventional lotus flower.^ There are four nude female attendants, 
standing, two on each side of the central flgiwc. The two nest to Lakshmi hold 
each a water-jar on the palm of one hand in the fashion of Indian women. In 
each case the second arm is broken. The two other female attendants hold each 
an indistinct object in the left hand. Two elephants are partly visible in the 
background. That on the jrroper right empties a ■water-jar over the head of 
Lakshmi. The other takes with his trunk a similar jar from the hand of the female 
attendant standing on the left side of the goddess. The heads of the elephants arc 
excellent ; the female forms do not show the exaggeration usually found in Indian 
sculpture. 

The panel opposite the Varaha avatdra refers to the VfunaBia avatura or Dwarf 
incarnation (PI. XXIX, d).’ Vishnu Is standing in his typical posturo with his 
left leg stretched upwards. He is making the flnec stops {trivikrama) through lire 
Universe. Hero the god has eight arms. Of the four right hands the uppermost 
supports the lintel, the second holds a wheel {chakra), the third a mace or sword, the 
fourth a sword. Of the left liands, one is stretched out rvilh pointing finger. The 
second holds a couch (^aitkha), the third a shield, and the fourth a long slalf or how in 
front of the body. Pour large male figures are seated at Vishnu’s feet ; the two on 
the ]n'oper loft are armed with daggers. A small female figure, four-arracd, is sealed 

> Cf. Terguseon, Care Temples, pp. 150 ft, nud Carr, ojk cti. ; PI. V. 

3 Cam, op. cii. ? PI. Till, Jvo. 1. Cf. the GftjT-Lihplimi ou the Kailii^nutha Tiiiiplc of K5nchipu*nTn {Conjeo- 
witrani), Roa, FaHata Architcelure ; PI.TI. 

3 Carr.i op. ciV.; PI. VI. 
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on a lotus bcliind Vislmu’s outstretclied hand and near his raised left foot. In front 
of her is an animal-headed flying figure with a drum, pointing at her with his left 
hand. According to the local Brahmans these figm-es represent Brahma and Jamha- 
vat, the king of the hears ! Under her are two male figures, one flying and the other 
apparently falling. The latter is possibly Bah, the demon-king. On the proper 
right side we find a four-armed figure seated on a lotus. Under it is a flying figure 
with halo, perhaps the Sun-god Surya. 

In tlie hack-wall on the j)roper left side, is a fourth panel.^ It shows a goddess, 
probably Barvati, very similar to the so-called Draupadi, with high conical head- 
dress and umbrella over her head, standing on what appears to be an uncarved lotus. 
She is four-armed and holds a wheel and a conch in upper right and left hands 
respectively. The second right hand is broken, the second left rests on her hip. She 
has a band over her breasts. 

At her feet two males are crouching ; the one to the proper right holds his hair 
with his left hand and seems about to cut it off with a sword in his right hand. We 
have seen above that a similar figiu-e occurs to the right of the so-called Draupadi and 
also of the goddess in the lownr Trichinopoly rock temple. In each case the centml 
personage seems to he the goddess Durga. Besides, there are four flying ganas, two 
on each side. One to the proper left of the goddess holds a sword, one on the right a 
basket or dish placed on his loft hand. In the upper corners are animal heads, to the 
proper right that of a lion and to the upper left tliat of a deer or antelope. 

The so-called Trimurti llandapa is a cave temple near the “ Gopi’s-Churn.” It 
contains three cells. The central one has a relief carved on the hack-wall repre- 
senting Siva standing, foiu’-armed. In one right hand he holds a hatchet (broken), 
in one loft hand a rosaiy (standing up). The twn others are broken. There are four 
attendants, twn crouching at his feet and two gagas flying. In the cell to the imoper 
left is Vislmu, four-armed. In his upper r%ht hand he holds the w^heel, in the upper 
left the conch (broken), wdiile the other two hands are empty. Again wo notice four 
attendants. In the proper right cell is a figure of Brahma, standing, fonr-armed. 
In his upper right hand he holds a flow'er, in his upper left hand a ring, the 
remaining two are empty. In each case one left hand rests on the hip and one right 
hand is raised. The three figures are reproduced on PL XXX ; hut it should he noted 
that on the plate ^'ishnu is placed in the centre, w’hereas in realily the central 
cell is occupied by Siva. 

In the so-called ‘‘Shore Temple” the main object of iconographical interest is the 
l)as-relief carved on the hack-wall of the main cella, namely, the one facing the Avest. 
This relief is very similar to those in the shrine of Dharmarfija’s Bath, and in the 
^laliishasura klandapa. This itself would afford sufficient proof that the “ Shore 
reinple .also belongs to the same period as the other momunents just mentioned. 
Hero again e find Siva, four-armed, with halo and very high, conical head-dress, 
seated to front, and at his left side Parvatl holding Skancla on her knee. Brahma and 
Yislmu, both four-armed, are visible on both sides of Siva. Vishnu holds in twe 
hands his usual attributes, the wheel and the conch ; the other two liands are emiily 

emblems of Brahma are indistinct. In the present instance there is no indication 

' C.m: , vp. ni. PI. YII, Ko. 1. " 
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of tlie throne or simlidsana, hut rve notice a pitcher at Parvati’s feet. The relief is 
nearly 4 feet high. 

A similar has-relief , larger in size, hut much more defaced owing to the action 
of the sea-water, is found in the cella facing the sea. Here we find a Iwga, broken, 
still in situ. 

I wish now to offer some remarks on the famous rock-cut has-relief, 90 hy 30 
feet, known as “ Arjuna’s Penance.” ' There is some reason to assume that this 
designation has as little connexion with the original meaning of this gigantic sculpture 
as the popular names of the so-called Raths. It is true that among the nmnerous 
figm'es rather a prominent place is taken hy an ascetic standing on one leg and 
stretching his two arms upwards {hrdlim-hdlm) in the position so often described in 
the old Indian epics. But there is iiotliing to indicate that this figme represents 
Arjuna. At his right side we notice a four-armed god, whose attributes are hy no 
means clear, but from the presence of goblins, probal)ly meant for ganus, we may 
perhaps infer that it is Sira.- It should, however, he noted that in Pallava art we 
fi.nd similar figures attending other deities also. Peats of asceticism rewarded by some 
boon granted hy one of the gods are so frequent in epic literature that there is very 
slight justification indeed for identifying this sculptine with the particular scene of 
Arjuna’s tapas. 

On the contrary, all that is typical in that episode is absent here. The story is 
that Siva appeared to Arjuna in the shape of a wild Eu’ata hunter pursuing a hoar 
which became the object of an altercation and personal combat between the 
tw'o.® It is an undoubted fact which has ebawn the attention of previous explorers 
that the supposed group of Arjuna and Siva does not really form the centre of the 
whole sculptured incture. Prom both sides the numerous figures of demi-gods, men 
and beasts— -mostly in couples and most of them folding hands in the attitude of 
adoration— are turned towards the large vertical cleft or fissure which separates the 
two halves of the rook. The so-called Arjuna and Siva are placed a little to the 
proper right of this cleft, and it uill he noticed that some of the adoring figures are 
turned away from them and, like the others, are flying towards the cleft. This cleft, 
therefore, is the real centre of the whole sculpture. 

Pergusson assiuned that the free standing figm’es of a Naga and a Kagi which 
occupy their places, one above the other, inside tire cleft itself, were the real objects 
of adoration and that, therefore, the whole scene relates to Naga worship.* But it 
has been rightly pointed out that this interpretation is impossible as the two Naga 
figures themselves assume the same attitude of namasJidra as the other demi-gods - 
Gandharvas and Apsaras, Kinnaras and Kinnaris and so on. There are, moreover, 
a Naga and Nagl among the figures approaching the fissure from the proper 
right. 

Dr. Marshall has suggested that possibly there had once been a detached image 

1 Can oj}. cit.’f Pis I nnd II, No 1. Forgus^-on, Cave Temples^ pp. 150 il; Indian ajid Easlern ArcItUectvre, 
Yol. I, pp- 3^^ ; "V. A. Smith, op. at, pp. 322 ff ; PK XLVI, 

5 Gjldingham identifies the figure vrith Erisbya. Cf. Carr., op. eif.j p. 30. 
s I inay note that the ecenc of this contest Is Io(nt«! nt a cire in the Eiija rjillsy. 

* Tho upper half oE tho NSga figuije which wasdctucbed and has been refised is shown in his Cate Templet, fig. 41^ 
^iTid History of Indian Architecture, Rcrisod Edition, Vol I, fig. 197. 
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-standing in front of tlie rock and forming the real object of worship. But excavation 
carried out on the spot has revealed no trace of such a figure. 

Can it he that once there existed here a sacred spring and that the water gushing 
forth from the cleft was the real aim and object of all the adoring figures? The 
presence of the Nagas would then he most easily accounted for, as they are the 
water-spirits divelling in lakes and springs. 

I may also draw attention to the splendid group of ascetics,^ some carved in the 
round, which are engaged in the various occupations of the hermitage {dsrama) in 
front of a little shrine. Such a scene isusually laid on the hanks of some sacred river, 
and we find indeed among these figures, nearest the cleft, a young ascetic carrying a 
watcr-jar on his left shoulder. He reminds us of the famous episode of the Ramayana 
in which Da^aratha shoots hy mistake the son of a blind hermit, while he was 
filling his water-jar in the dark.' 

On the other side of the cleft we have that curious figure of the penitent cat 
standing, like Arjuna, on one leg with his fore-paws stretched out above his head. We 
nre at once reminded of the hypocritical cat Dadhikarna (“ Curd-ear ”) of the Indian 
fable who assumed the part of a pious ascetic to allure the unsuspecting hare and 
sparroM' into his pon er. I have little doubt that the sculptor who fashioned this 
figure had Dadhikarna in mind, though there is here no evidence of the penitent cat 
not being sincere. The mice playing around him do not seem to distiub Lis quietude 
of mind. But the interesting point in the present instance is that the cat of the 
fable performs lus feigned penitence on a little island in the sacred Gaiiga 
according to one version and, according to the other, on the bank of a vivoi’. 
But in their enso the hypocrite is described as standing “with one eye closed, 
with the arms raised, -with half his feet touching the earth, turned towards 
the sun.’” 

A geologist may perhaps he able to decide whether the former existence of a 
spring of fresh water ou this spot is at aU possible or probable. So mueli is certain 
that such a firtlia, adored by gods, men and beasts would well account for the 
various groups of this wonderful rock-carving. 

Pinally I n ish to offer a few general remarks as a result of the present study. 
I have already drawn attention to the conspicuous artistic merit of several of the 
carvings of Mainallapuram and to the great originality of treatment and power of 
execution. Tliis refers particularly to the large sculptured tableaux, as we might call 
them, of the defeat of Hahisha, "Vishnu’s sleep, the Boar and Dwarf Incaniation and 
the so-callcd “ Penance of Ai-juna.” Several of the smaller groups and detached 
figures also l)elray a much greater freedom than is usual in Indian art, and even 
where the central figure of the deity is rigid, the attending figures are full of 
expression and action. 

A striking characteristic of these sculptures is their sober and moderate style in 

' Ono oi these is siipi^sefl to nTresont Dronn, the Bralimnn preceptor of the PaniJiViis, wlio wiis killed in tl.o 
battle of Knrukshetra. Cf. Carr, oy>. cjf.; j>. 203. 

’ Tlestoryha'sWcnadop'.edhytho BaddhUtsandmde intotheSama-iatakafeil. Fnnshoil. Vol. VI ni) es IT Xo 
C 10 ; transl. Voi. VI, pp. 38 ff). - 1 1 ■ 

» Pnnchalantra (ed. Kosegarten), pp. ICo IT, ed. Kiclhotn-Bahler (Bombav Sanskrit Series Xo. Ill), pp. 6« ff. 
Jn the Bomkay edition the name of the cat is •nk*hpadamshtm,“Bharp.tooth.” For tlioloc.il ciplanalian of the cat 
in the Slsnialhpiifam fculptme *c<f Carr., cjj, cit. ; p. 2(Xh' 
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-Wliicli they contrast strongly -svitli tlie productions of the inediteval plastic art of 
India. Here we do not find the exaggeration of form, the esuhcrance of ornament 
and the want of proportion whicli disfigure those later sculptures.' 

It will he noticed that the majority of deities reiiresented are either two- or four- 
■armed. The only exceptions are the Vishnu in the scene of the Vamana avatara, the 
goddess in the Trimurti Cave, and the goddess Dm-ga defeating the Demon king.' In 
these three cases the main figure is eight-armed, hut it will he noticed that in the last- 
mentioned instance the plurality of arms has been made as little conspicuous as 
possible, and is therefore much less repulsive to our taste. The artist has given 
prominence to the two arms which handle the bow, and the six remaining arms have 
been kept in the hack-gi-ound. The figure of the youthful goddess is, therefore, 
particularly graceful, notwithstanding her eight arms. In the case of the boar- 
headed Vishnu also the two arms holding the Earth-goddess have been made more 
prominent than the two others, holding the wheel and the conch. It is especially 
noteworth that the sleeping Vishnu has only one pair of arms. The two demons, 
Madhu and Kaitabha, also bear a purely human shape. 

Wo know that in later sculpture Vishnu is invariably four-armed {chatw'-Wiuja) 
and that his attributes are the w'heol {chakra), the conch (hiikha), the lotus (paclvm), 
-and the mace (ffacld). I need only remind the reader of the naughty story, told in tlie 
HitopadeSa, of the weaver who, in the shape of Vishnu, wins the love of the simple- 
minded princess. It would seem, however, that in the seventh century, neither the 
number of bis arms nor his attributes were finally fixed. It is true that the Vishnu 
images of Mamallapuram are usually four-armed, e.p., tlie two noticed among tlie 
figures on the Dharmara ja and the one in the Trimurti Cave, But in this respect tliey 
do not differ from tbe effigies of other deities. It is also remarkable that in the in- 
stances quoted there are only two emblems, namely, the conch and the wheel, held in 
the upper pair of hands, whereas the other pair is empty. It is evident, therefore, that 
the extra pair was not added, as might have been expected, in order to make it pos- 
sible to provide the figure with two more attributes. The real object of the sculptor 
was apparently to bring out the divine nature of the personage represented by giving 
him a superhuman shape. 

Most of the four-armed figures of deities found here are only provided with two 
emblems, the other two hands being empty. Of the latter the left usually rests on 
the hip and the right is rnksed in the attitude indicating the imparting of protection. 

It deserves also notice that the two emblems, the wheel and the conch, arc not parti- 
cular to Vishnu exclusively, for we saw that the goddess Durga seems to be portrayed 
with the same attributes. Among the various objects held by the eight-armed goddess 
defeating the Mahishnsura, we notice also the wheel and the conch, but this is in 
accordance with the text which says that she was provided with the weapons and 
emblems of the various gods. 

Another point of interest is that the deities figured in these carvings are not pro- 
vided with haloes. There are only a few exceptions to this rule. In the so-called 
“Penance of Arjuua” we find two figures with circular haloes hovering on both sides 
of what is generally supposed to he the central group of this rock-sculpture. These 


' (y. Fergtisson, Cave Temples, i>. 126,andlndtan and T!asfern Archyeefiire, p. 333. 
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t\TO lialoed figures liave been explained as Surya and Chandra.* This explanation is 
probably correct, and uiien ire meet with other instances of figures with haloes, we 
may perhaps assume that they represent one or both of these deities. Such a figure 
we notice in the upper proper right corner of the bas-relief of the Boar Incarnation. 
It is shown issuing half-way from the clouds and folding hands in the attitude of 
adoration, and it seems very probable that it is meant for Surya. It is, indeed, quite- 
natural that the sun-god should, in the first instance, be provided with a halo, which 
originally was the radiating circle of light peculiar to astral deities.^ 


J. Pn. Vogel. 


' Catr., op. cit.; p. 203. Iboro is also a figure with oireahr halo in tho 
flying bonoath tho left hands of Vishnu. 

Grilnwcdel-Borgass, Buddhist Art in India, p. 86. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KASIA.^ 




I N 1907-8 Dr. Vogel’s proposals regavdiug tlie coutimiatioa of tlie arcliseological 
exploration of tNe ancient Buddhist site near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District 
of the United Provinces met with the approval of the Local Government, hut finally it 
was decided to excavate another important site, that of Saheth-llaheth in the Bah- 
raieh and Gonda Districts on account of the famine which threatened that part of 
the Province. Consequently the Kasia excavations had to stand over. In the 
meanwhile some Burmese Buddhists of Calcutta collected a sum of about ten thousand 
rupees and applied to Government for permission to spend that amount in repau-ing 
the large sitipa which stands at the back of the temple enshrining the colossal Nir- 
vana statue of the Buddha. Before granting permission, it was thought necessary 
to examine the interior of the structure in question and a sum of Bs. 3,000 was 
consequently provided from Imperial funds. Under Dr. Vogel’s instructions the 
excavation was resumed in the last week of January and carried on till the middle 
of April when the whole amount sanctioned had been spent.- 

Dm’ing the period of about three months devoted to this work, I examined 
several parts of the site that had not been explored before, together with the two 
main stupas, the one behind the Nirvana temifie and the other at E.aniabhar. 
Throughout, the work was done under my direct supervision and with the assistance 
of M. Ghnlam Nabi and Babu Bhura Mall of our office. The former took thirty-two 
photographs, several of which have been used to illustrate this note, while the latter 
prepared twenty drawings which will he noticed below in describing the hnildings 
which have now been unearthed. Bahu Munshi Earn Beri, who kept the rolls of 
w'orkmen and the account of the excavation funds, assisted me in listing the finds. 

The results of this year’s campaign are by no means unsatisfactoi'y and may be 
summarised as follows. The remains of a monastic building (P) adjoining the 
monastery (I) towards the north-west have completely been unearthed. To the north- 
west of the Nirvana temple one more building of the same monastic type— which, on 
account of its low level, must he a very old structmc— has been found, together 
with the bases of some sh'ipas that were built over it after its collapse. As 

I On previoas esploraUous at Kasia, seo Annval 1904-5, pp.43 JE.j for 1905-C, pp. G7 fT.; and 1006*7, 

jp. 44 ff. 

2 Aliout Hb. 60 contributed by ilaliablrBhikkhu, the BttddWst monk in charge of the dharmtala near the siU', 
•vfcre spontin lestorinK the Bodhi image popularly known as MfithS Knar. 
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remarked above, the two large stupas — tlie Nirvana and tlie Eamabbar — ^liave- 
been examined. To th.e south of the Eamabliar Stiipa and almost built on 
to it, the remains of an old structure have come to light, together with a number of 
large ornamental bricks apparently once used to decorate this building. Apart- 
from this, trial excavations revealed remains of other buildings pointing to the 
existence here of numerous monuments which would repay exploration. 

Excavation further proved that the little Kalachuri temple, exposed by Mr. A. 
C. L. Carlleyle^ in 1876 in which the Bodhi image (so-called Matha Kuar) was 
originally enshrined, is not a building by itself, as was hithei’to sujiposed, hut is in 
reality the ehapel of a convent, a portion of which I was able to lay bare. ' 

A list of this year’s finds I give at the end of this paper. Chief among them, 
are a copper-plate mostly written in black ink ; a copjjer vessel filled with sand ini 
which were some pearls, sapphires and other stones not of a very costly natiue, a 
few silver coins of Kumaragupta, and a silver and a gold tube, the latter containing" 
some sort of relics ; the ornamental bricks, just mentioned, of an early type ; and 
some clay sealings, partly personal and partly belonging to the congregation of the. 
Friars of the Convent of the Great Decease. 

I now proceed to give a detailed account of the monuments that have been 
recently unearthed, except those to the south of the Nirvana temple, as their 
description at the present stage wordd necessarily be imperfect and uncertain. 


a. — The Nirvana Stupa (A).^ 

The great stupa, marked A on the published plans, which stands behind the 
Nirvana temple, was completely unearthed by Mr. Oarlleyle in 1876. At the time 
the domed top of it had already gone, while the extant portion of the drum, which 
measured 25' in height and 56' in circumference, was in a more or less dilapidated' 
condition. Before allowing the Buddhists to restore it, it was thought necessary 
to examine the interior in order to ascertain whether it was merely a memorial' 
monument or contained any relics. First of all, I dismantled the dilapidated top 
portion and, in doing so, found several carved bricks embedded m the masonry of 
the drum and a copper coin of Jayagupta. The flird of carved bricks proves that 
in the construction of this stupa materials of older buildings were used. I may 
also note that the remaining portion of the stiipa drmn still measured 20' in height 
from the top of the plinth on which the stiipa is raised. A shaft, 10' wide, was now 
sunk from the top down the centre of this stracture. At a depth of about five 
feet from the top a smstilca mark made of two lines of bricks crossing each other 
at right angles, the quadrants being filled nith earth, was noticed at the centre. 
Dower don n, at a depth of 14 , the masonry showed an aperture and, after care*" 
fully removing the bricks round about, we came upon a circular chamber, 2' 1" 
in depth as n ell as diameter. This chamber w^as found to contain a copper vessel 

> cy. Cmiiiinsimm, .4. S.J?., Vol. XVIII, 11.56. Xho stone insciii.tion discoveiea by Mr. Carlleyle on the spot 
is now prosened in the Provincial MuBcnni, Lucknow. It has not yet been edited, but cf. Kieihorn, Epigraphic Notes,. 
"Stlo.S.m ^aclnchtcn itrr N. GcsdUclafl iter WUsenschanen zu Gottingen. Fhil. hist. Klasse 1903 Heft 3, 

pp. soon. ’ • 

S jl. S. J?., Vol. XVIII, pp. 56 ff., .and Vol. XXII, pp. IG 2. 
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in the shape of a hta, on the month of ivMch a coppei'-plate had been placed. 
A small reversed cowrie— alway.s regarded as an auspicious object — lay on the- 
plate, while the copper vessel was embedded hi a heap of sand containing innumer- 
able small coivries. Tbe whole deposit was removed and examined. Hor a fuU 
account of the copper-plate I may refer to the special note contributed to this report 
by Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Pargiter. Here if will suffice to state that the copper-plate 
contains a Midma-sntra in Sanshrit, only the first line being engraved and the 
remainder written in black enamel. At the end of the document it is recorded 
that the plate w'as deposited in the “ Nirvuna-chaiUja ” and that Haribala was the 
donor. There can be little doubt that this individual is the same as the Abbot 
Haribala who was the donor of the colossal Nirvana statue enshrined in the temple 
which adjoins this Stii])a.' This in connection with the discovery of silver coins 
of Kumiii'agupta along with the deposit of relics, proves that Dr. PIcet rightly assigned 
the inscription on the image to the 5th century. 

The copper vessel, which is of the type called gdgar in Hindi, contained sand 
mixed with burnt charcoal, cowries, precious stones and seed pearls. Among this 
were found two copper tubes. One of these tubes was so brittle that it came to pieces. 
The other, 2|" high and Ij" in diameter, with slip-on lid contained ashes, pearls, a 
small emerald, a silver coin of Kumaragupta and a small silver luhe, 1-]" high and 

in diameter, which in its turn proved to contain a gold tube, liigh and ■}/' 
in diameter. The silver and gold tubes also have slip-on lids provided with a ring 
handle. In the gold tube nothing was found hut a miunte quantity of some brownish 
substance and two drops of liquid (Plate XXXIV, i and c). Dr. E. H. Hankin, 
the Chemical Examiner stationed at Agra, was good enough to examine a specimen 
of the contents of the copper pot, hut he could not discern any traces of human 
hones. It proved to be sand mixed wdth vegetable matter and a little chalk. 

On the assumption that what we had found was a later deposit, the shaft was 
continued, though lessened in width to six feet. At a depth of 34' from the top a cir- 
cular plinth was noticed, about 9" from the centre of the Stiipa and at a level with 
the virgin soil. IV e dug about 2' 9" deeper down, but nothing came to light except a 
piece of rotten wood, and as water began to percolate here in abimdance, digging was 
discontinued. The circular plinth found at the bottom of the shaft turned out to 
belong to a perfect little stiipu, about 9' 3" high, with a small niche (1' 9" high, 1' Cl" 
wide and 1' 1^" deep) wiiich enshrines a weU-modelled terra-cotta Buddha figure, 
sitting cross-legged in meditation and facing west." The position of this little stiipa 
encompassed by the larger monument will be cle.aT from the drawings (Xos. 288-289) 
reproduced in Plates XXXIII and XXXIV, which will, I believe, replace a detailed 
description. The long and narrow cavity in the top of the dome was evidently intended 
for holding the staff of an umbrella. The niche was all filled with bricks of the same 
kind as those used in the lai'ges/rijjd and was covered up with chmam plaster, as was 


I C/.rieet, [CorpKiJjijcr.Jwf?., Vol. Ill], pp.2r2ff.s Plate XL, C. Soo also ji.iS'.JJI. for 

1906-7, pp- 

i Tadng west, I was told br a Buddhist monh, signifies departure from this world. Cf. Hindi pac?ihar 
besides, according tn a Buddhist text, the Buddha died lying inth hia fece towards tliP we^t, and the XirvSija statne of 
Knsiu is consequently shown in that position. [Inlalcrl»irv5nastatuc3 this is not aKaystho case. The colossus of 
in Burma, e^., faces cast, the head lying to the south, — 
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tlie rest of tlie drum. 'Witli a view to ascertain wlietlier there was auy other niche, a 
funnel, 2' wide and 2' 10^" high, was dug all round the little stupa, hut for the rest it was 
found to he quite plain. The interior was also examined down to the water level, hut 
the only finds made here consisted of some charcoal and a small earthen pot. The lat- 
ter was found deposited at the centre, a little above the halo of the terra-cotta Buddha 
and contained earth and pieces of charcoal, evidently taken from the funeral pyre of 
some Buddhist. Obviously the small stiipa was already in existence when the large 
stiipa was raised. Its perfect preservation, however, prevents us from assigning to it 
a date much anterior to that cf the main monument. It will he remembered that in 
the course of previous explorations several small stiipas have been found which are 
partly concealed in the plinth on which the Niradna temple and Stilpa stand.^ 

b.— Building Q. 

The area to the north-west of the Nirvana temple was but little explored in the 
com’sc of previous campaigns. Mr. Oarlleyle opened the well to the west and 
Dr. Yogel made some trial excavations on this part of the mound. As in so close 
proximity to the main monuments some important remains were reasonahlj'’ to be 
expected, I dug a trial trench some 30' to the east of the monastery D, but to a 
considerable depth 1 found nothing hut brick-bats and fallen earth. At last, at a 
depth of 9', I struck the corner of a room belonging to a building ( Q), which appears to 
he monastic and on account of its low level must be of considerable antiquity. Another 
trench to the west of the well exposed a curved wall, of only a single layer of bricks, 
w'bich ends abruptly on both sides, the two ends being 53' apart. This building (Q) 
has only been pai tially exposed and it would be premature to surmise its plan. 
Evidently it was a fairly large structure, as so far a row of several rooms some 100' long, 
has been laid bare on the west. The room on the north-west corner and the second 
fi'om it towards south-west, measuring 8' square, appear to be monastic cells. Near the 
entrance of the last one of the series that have yet been opened a mass of charcoal 
was found— a circumstance which would indicate that the structure was consumed by 
fire. The walls of this stencture, so far exposed, are only 16" thick and could not 
have been intended to support more than a one-storied building. While removing the 
debris in order to clear the second room at the north-west corner, we found, 5' below 
the present surface, several very large baked bricks — larger than any yet found on 
this site — placed side by side. They measure 25" by 14" by 5" and are all plain ; 
perhaps they were intended to be used as floor-tiles. 

Near the north-west corner of the plinth of A there is a little sh'ipa which was 
examined in previous excavations. The shaft sunk before was now carried down to a 
depth of 14' and a wall running north aud south was found beneath. It is not 
impossible that this wall is the eastern extremity of Q. Erom the western wall i(s 
distance is about 56'. 

To the north and east of the wel and 4' 3" above the floor of the old structure, 
a regidar pavement of bricks came to light. Here uns found a fragmentary seal-die 
with legend Kesari in Gupla script (Plate XSXIV, e). 

> It siill liappcn, in Bur2r.a tint in the constraction of a l.ngo pagoda Email monuments existing on tho spot 
merge into the new monument. I noticed it in a recent restoration of the Mahazadi [Mahachetiya] at Pego. Ed. 
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TMs part of tlie site produced several more minor antiquities. In tlie room 
adjoining the passage near the north-west comer room a clay seal bearing the legend 
Knmardmatymja in the Gupta script was found at a depth of 9'. In the third room 
from the north-west cornci'j at a depth of 9', we found a clay sealing with the coffin 
of the Buddha between the twin edl trees and under it the legend (1. 1) 
Mah&parim'vdua (1. 2) ildJcsIm-saitgha. Another well-preserved sealing, slightly 
differing in legend, which reads : (1. 1) 3Iahdparinirvdna hHkslm (1. 2) sangJtasya, was 
found in the second room at a depth of 10' 6".‘ Another sealing, much damaged 
but identical with that last mentioned, was found near the outer wall of the northern 
room. A fragmentary votive clay tablet with standing Maitrcya and parts of the 
creed formula was found in the thmlroom (Plate XXXIV, e). The legends are 
written in Gupta script of the same type which palaeographically may be ascribed to 
about the fom-th century of the Christian era. 

Pragments of Muttra stone were found in abundance to the east of the well, 
which is remarlcable in view of the extreme scarcity of stone on the Kasia site. 
Unfortunately these oliips do not join to form anything definite. Pieces of a large 
terra-cotta image were found in the sixth cell and in the other cells (Xos. 3-5), 
fragmeutai'y terra-cotta figures came to light together with good pottery, the best 
specimen being a clay censer with acrocodile mouth (Plate XXXIV, /). Bytlie outer 
wall of the sixth room from the north wa.s found a small silver coin, apparently a 
satrap coin (perhaps of Damasena). Built on the eastern walls of the two rooms, 
vis., 3rd and Ith from the end, a wall, 25' 9" long, was also exposed. This appeal's 
to be the western side of a later stiipa. Thus there appears to be three stages of 
habitation at Q fii'st, that of the monastic building ; second, that of the 
brick flooring, and, third, that of the memorial stupas. The first, on the evidence of 
the coin, does not appear to have been later than the advent of the Gupta dynasty. 
That Q is earlier than the large monastery I) is .shown by the difference in level, 
that of the latter being higher by 6' 9". The third stage does not a 2 )pear to be earlier 
than the 10th oentoy, for these stupas are the latest extant on the site. 

c.— Monastery P. 

To the north-west of the Nirvana temqile near the boundary of the site were 
found the remains of another building of the monastery type (Plate XXXI). This 
edifice (P) which must have been contemporaneous with the adjoining quadrangle 
(i) is a rectangular building, measuring 102' 9" by 67' 9" externally. It has four 
rooms on the north and south sides and three on the west. The eastern side adjoining 
the monastery I is left open so as to form a spacious courtyard. The small room 
on the west side which is marked by the letter a on the plan seems to be a passage. 
The room 6, measuring 26' 9" by 13' 9" interiorly, contains several hearths and must 
have served as a kitchen. The room c to the north was probably a shrine, to judge 
from the extant portion of a masonry pedestal with a hollow to fit in a statue. The 
adjoining room opposite the kitchen was perhaps used as a bath, if we may judge by 
the traces of a drain. Here a large stone tub, 2' IJ" in diameter and 2-1" in thickness, 
was unearthed. This room has remains of a partition wall, like the small room iu 


’ Tho legend differs fioin that on the seals discovered bj Dr. Yogel in l‘J05'OG. 
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the north-Tvest corner -n'here the tir^o partition walls are still standing to a height of 
2'. Two masomy pedestals were found in the courtyard. The whole monastery is 
pared with large hrick tiles as is the case with building I. It may perhaps he 
surmised that, while the structure I supplied dwellings to pilgrims, the building iP 
served as a refectory {paka or bJidjana^dla). 

W liil e clearing the ddbris of previous excavations we found several Nirvana, 
sealings of clay of the same type as those discovered in 1906-07, but mostly frag- 
mentary. A few personal sealings, listed below, were obtained from the ddbris in 
the courtyard and the northern rooms. No other antiquities of any kind came to 
light ; a circumstance quite compatible with the assumption that the later 
monasteries were gradually deserted by the occupants in the expiring days of Indian 
Buddhism. 


d.— The Kalachuri Monastery. 

In 1876, as noted above, Mr. A. C. Carlleyle discovered a little square temple, 
which, as he recognized, once enshrined the colossal stone Buddha imago, standing 
under a pipal tree near by. In clearing the interior of the cella, I exposed an 
elaborate masonry pedestal (Plate XXXV) on which the image must have 
originally stood. The ornamentation resembles that on the base of the image itself. 
The image, that had considerably suffered from exposure and was broken in two 
pieces, was repaired and replaced in its original position inside the shrine. The coUa 
measures 13' 3" by 12' 6" interiorly and the simhdsana is about 3' 7" high from the 
floor level. 

In exploring the site around, it was found that the so-called temple is in 
reality a chapel making part of a monastery of the same type as that excavated 
at Saheth,’ the ancient Jetavana, in the Bahraich District of the United Pro- 
vinces. The building has not yet completely been excavated, hut the plan may be 
surmised by comparison with that of jthe Saheth monastery. In both cases the 
cliapel occupies the centre of the western roAv of cells, hut has the appearance 
of a detached building being isolated by a procession path, which, however, must 
liavc been covered. To alloAv sufficient room for both the chapel and the 
enclosing procession path, the central portion of the outer wall was made to 
project. Prom the above it is evident that the chapel was orientated east like the 
Avhole convent, the main entrance of the latter being in the centre of the east wall 
As Dr. Vogel has pointed out, this an-angement agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s descrip- 
tion of a sanghdrdma which ends with the sentence : ” the door opens towards the 
cast : the rayal throne also faces east.” Dr. Vogel nuote in 1907 • » All evidence 
points to the fact that the chapel of a Buddhist convent is to he sought rio-ht onnosito 
the main entrance. It folloAvs that, as the sajighdrdma, according to Hiuen Tsiano- 
ought to face east, the chapel will have the same orientation, and we are led to 
conclusion that bis ‘ royal throne’ (used as ioio) is nothing but the 

omhasam of tlie Buddha image enshrined in that chapel.” The correctness of these 
observations is borne out by recent discoveries at Kasia. 

... two cells, li kewise orientated east ami measuring 

' Stc A.S.R^ 1907-8, p. 118 C • pbte XXXIV. “ 
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11' by ir 3" and 11' by 10' 7", have been cleared. Of the two con’esponding 
rooms on the south only one has been opened. Two slightly raised platforms, one 

■ on each side of the chapel, were perhaps intended for statues. In front of the row of 
• cells there ran a corridor, 8' 6" wide, along the four sides of the courtyard. This 

■ corridor was only partly exposed. On the north side were found three rooms, measur- 
ing about 10' 6" by 11', while on the south there must have been a corresponding 
row. The doors to the cells, which are 3f' wide, are not placed in the centre. The 
fact of their being bricked up deserves notice. Of the couityard which is very nearly 
44' square, the north and west sides have been fuUy exposed and the east and 
south only partially. It has no pavement of any sort, but there is a narrow drain 
built of fakka bricks which runs northwards. So far no weU has been found, but it 
is very likely that the courtyard contained one in the portion not yet excavated. 
In the north-west corner there is a masonry platform-hke structure of only one 
layer of bricks the meaning of which is not clear. A latei’ wall marked by pleasing 
mouldings is built on to the western wall and may have some connection with the 
structures of which traces are still to be seen in front of the chapel in the form of 

■ thick layers of concrete and eintnam. 

With the exception of a few clay scalings bearing the creed formula which 
were found in front of the chapel at the south side, and a copper coin, no finds of 
any importance were made. As remarked above this is quite in agreement with the 
assumption that this and the other buildings of the latest period of occupation were 
gradually deserted. 

Its comparatively late date is evident not only from the size of the bricks 
used in it, but also from the general arrangement which agrees with that of 
-Saheth. The latter belongs to the 12th century and the monastery under discussion 
must be nearly contemporaneous. Tlie inscription on the base of the Buddha image 
which was enshrined in the chapel, though much effaced, appears to be Nagari of 
the 11th or 12th century. Professor Kielhorn assigned the same date to the stone 
"inscription which Mr. CarUeyle, as noted above, discovered near the chapel and 
which is now preseiwed in the Lucknow Museum. 


e.— The Stupa of Ramabhar. 

Eamabhar is the name of the locality w'hich Cunningham identified with 
. Makntabmdkana, the spot where the remains of Buddha were cremated.' Here on the 
western bank of ayViil called the Eamabhar Tal, nearly a mile south-west of Kasia, 
■•there stands a ruined brick stitpa, circular in plan, which both in shape and 
material proves to be very ancient. The high antiquity of the building is evidenced 
by the very heavy square bricks of the Manryan type of which it is mostly built. 
Tears ago this monument was opened by a civil ofiioer, but whether he found any 
•relics or not is not known, as no account of Ms operations is available.® His opera- 

1 CunningJiam Vol 1, p. So, and Vol. XVIII, pp. 87 ff. Cf, The Book of ihe Great Decease [in 

Buddhist Suttas, from Pali by T. W- RhysDarids. Sacred Booh of the Easty Vol. XIJ pp. 125 S. 

2 .Mr. CarUeyle (J. i’. R., Vol. XVIII, p. 76) wasinformed that in the excaration nothing was found escept a 
vnamber of clay seals. 
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tions consisted of sinking a deep \rell about tbe middle of tbe structure, the depth of '' 
wMch, as measured by me, was 22'. As however, this shaft was not sunk in the 
esact centre nor carried down to virgin soil, it was thought advisable to examine the 
interior with greater accuracy so as to ascertain whether it yet contained a dejiosit . 
of relics which had been missed by the previous explorer. Under Dr. Vogel’s, 
instructions, I proceeded first of all to fix the exact centre of the monument by deter- 
mining the outline at the four cardinal points. After having found the centre, I 
sank a shaft with a radius of 2' down to about 5' below the water-level which was 
reached at 48' from the top of the extant portion of the stiipa. At water-level and 
towards the west of the centre I noticed a brick flooring and corners of wallings, but 
these proved to be nothing but foundation walls. Apparently either no relics were 
deposited in this chaitya or they were rifled. 

On the east side the surface of the stupa was exposed over a distance 
of 50'. It will be seen from Plate XXXVII that the circular drum rests on 
a circular phnth which is built in terraces. It may be noted here that a circular 
basement is a sure sign of antiquity. The diameter of the plinth is 155', that 
of the drum 112' (about double that of the Nirvana Stiipa {A) which is only 
68' 5"). Hundreds of clay-seals with the creed formula, evidently votive offerings, 
were found around the stiipa. Their lettering indicates a comparatively late 
date. Bricks of two sizes are used in the structure, those of the smaller kind, 
which are only found in the outer masonry, having evidently been employed in 
repairs. 

There was some [reason to assume that the Ramahhar Stiipa was not a monu- 
ment by itself, but formed the centre of a group of religious buildings, Excavation 
however, revealed only structural remains to the south. Here we found a rectangular - 
building, the nature of which is not clear. It lies quite close to the Stiipa, measures 
40' 6" by 27' 6" externally, and is raised on a kind of platform measuring 66' 9" 
and 44' with recessed corners at the north-west and north-east. This platform is 
built of small bricks and is covered with a thick layer of cinmavi. The inner struc- - 
ture, on the contrary, is built of very large bricks. The drawing (Plate XXXVII) 
and photographs (Plate XXXVI, c and d) here published will enable the reader to - 
form an idea of the appearance of this mysterious structure. Mr. Gordon Sanderson, 
who agrees with me in assuming that the building does not bear any relation with the 
stiipa and was erected subsequently, is of opinion that it had two side entrances 
(marked 1 and 2), and a main entrance (marked 3) and that the room marked 4 was 
the central hall. 

In the course of excavation we found here numerous specimens of large 
ornamental bricks of very unusual type, measuring between 2A' by 7^-" by 5" 
and 1' 4" by 8|" by 5". They are carved iu such a fashion that the ornament, when, 
joined together, must have formed human and other figiues of sorts. A selection 
is illustrated in Plate XXXVIIT. It may he noted that these bricks are pierced 
right through uith holes, generally three in number and about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. Tliese do not appear to be meant for metal or wooden dowels, . 
but may have been intended to let the fire of the kiln bake the bricks more - 
thoroirghly. 
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LIST OF FINDS. 

I. — Coins. 

] . Sis sJbei- coins of Knmaragupta. Fan-tailed peacock type. Found in Nirvana Stvpa A. 
2. One silver coin, IVestern Kskatrapa, pei-liaps of Damaseiia. Pound in building Q. 

0. One copper coin, apparently late Kusban. Pound in chapel of Kalaohuri Monaatsry. 
d. One copper coin. 

Obverse : Horse walking to left. Legend Jayagnplasya. 

Reverse : Symbol within circle of dots. 

From Nirvana sivpa A. 


II.— Clay seals and sealings. 

a. — Monastenes. 

1. Elliptical area (1|" by IV')- Coffin between twin saJti'ees over legend in Gupta characters 
-of about tho 4th century A.D.; eastern variety, (1) Jilaliapar{nirvv\_ana']-hli{iy!shu-[Z)sangJiasya. 
“ Of the Community of friars .at the Great Decease.” One complete specimen and one fragment. The 
back of the former is perfectly smooth and shows no string marks. Pound at building Q,. 

2. Elliptical area (If" by 1C"). Coffin between twin sal trees, over legend in Gupta characters 
of about tho 4th century A. D., western variety. (1) 21ahapariitirnana-[%) IMhsltnsahpJia, “Of 
the community of friars at the Great Decease.'” The back is convex and shows a string mark. 
Pound in building Q. 

It dcsoiwes special notice that this sealing, as well as No. 1, differs from the specimens of the 
same period found in previous excavation. Cf. A. S. B. for 1906-06, p. S3, no. 1 and fig. 3, a. 

S. Oval area (H" hy 1"). 'Wheel-and-deer symbol over legend in characters of about the 
eighth century A.D. (1) Sri-Malutparinirvvana-(Z) niai>avihariyarya-{5) IMhslm-sahghasya. 
‘‘ Of the community of reverend friars belonging to the great Convent of the blessed Great Decease.” 
Twenty-one fragments. All the specimens have distinct string-marks on the back. 

These sealings are from the same die as those found in previous excavation. C/. A. S. B, for 
1906-06, p. 84, no. 9 ; and for 1900-07, p. 63, no. 9. In the excavations of 1906-07, no less 
than forty complete specimens and two hundred fragments were found in the area to the east of 
Monastery D. 

4. Circular area (diameter J"). Wheel-and-deer symbol over legend in characters of about the 
tenth century A.D. (,1) Srl-21aJiaparmirvvana-{Z)-viJii,}lyarpa~lJiihsliu-(^)-sahg7iasya. “Of the 
community of reverend friars belonging to the Convent of the blessed Great Decease.” Fifteen 
fragments. All tbe specimens have marks on the back. They are from the same die as those found 
in previous excavations. Cf. A. S. E. for 1905-06, p. 84, no. 12 ; and for 1906-07, p. 08, no. 10. In 
the excavations of 1906-07 no less than eighty complete specimens and bundred-and-eighty fragments 
were found in tbe area to tbe east of Alonastery D. 


b. — Officials. 

5. Sealing with elliptical area (] V' by 1"). "Wheel .and tortoise symbols above legend in Gupta 
■ characters of about the Sil century A.D. Kimaramatyasga (for Kumaramatgasga). " Of tho Coun- 
cillor of the Prince.”! We may compare the Gupta sealings with legend Kumaramatyadlnicaranasga 
found by Dr. Ploc'li at Basarh, the ancient 'Vaisali. Cf. A. S. B., for 1903-04, pp, 103 and 

107, no. 3. 

- , (.Jjg of knmdrdmacga, cf. Dr. J. FL. Vogel, AvUguMcs ofChamla State, p. 123. 
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c. — Frivate individuals. 

6. Sealing with elliptical aiea (§" by y'). Thunderbolt (?) over legend Eainamati. Marks on • 
back. Identical with A. S. JR. for 1906-07, p, 66, no. 41. 

7. Sealing with circular area (J" in diameter). Conch over, and conventional lotus under legend 
PrafatitaSriprablia. Identical with A. S. E. for 1906-07, p. 64, no. 16. 

8. Sealing with circular area (|" in diameter). Scroll imder legend [Kama]laffriprablia. Two 
fragments. Marks on back. Identical with A. S. R. for 1906-07, p. 65, no. 44. 

9. Sealing with elliptical area {|" by \"). Legend SuprahidilJia. One specimen. String 
mark on back. 

10. Sealing with elliptical area (f" bj- |"). Legend -Smidc. One specimen. Identical with 
A. S. R. for 1906-07, p. 64, no. 28. 

11. Sealing with elliptical area (l^" by 1"). Legend . . . saiighasya or . . . singliasya. 
One fragment. 

12. Sealing with legend . . .sahghasya or . . . sing/iasya. One fragment. 

d. — Miscellaneous. 

18. Fi-agment of cky tablet. In sunk oval area (ht. c. SJ'O figure of Bodhisattva, standing - 
with flower on long stem held in his left hand. Bight half missing. Traces of halo round head. 
To proper left two miniature stvpas under which inscription in four lines, apparently portion of 
Buddhist creed formula. Characters late-raediaaval. 

14. Pragment of clay tablet. In sunk oval area (2" by U"?) a stvpa flanked by two smaller ones 
over inscription, defaced, perhaps Buddhist creed formula. 

15. Clay tablet. In sunk elliptical area (2" by If") figure of Bodhisattv.a seated in hlitamia 
with flower on long stem held in left hand. Halo round head. IMiniature stupa to proper left. 
Traces of inscription, probably Buddhist creed. Late-medisval. 

16. Fragment of clay seal-die, elliptical area (If"? by If"?) of horseman (?) over legend of which 
only the end ^erih is preserved, Gupta period. 

17. Some 300 clay tablets, mostly circular in shape, hearing the Buddhist creed formula in 
medimval characters. The majority found round the Riiznabhar Stupa, a few to the north-west of 
the Nirvdiia Stiipa and some at the chapel of the Kalachnri Monastery. 

18. Clay EBalingB. In circular area (f" in diameter) skeleton seated cross-legged in the attitude - 
of meditation. C/. A. S. R. for 1906-07, p. 66, nos. 76-77. 


HiKAKAXDA SlSTBi. 



THE KASIA COPPER-PLATE. 


mniS pkte iras fomd by Hirananda fiastri dinia- Uie escavations tlat a-ei-s 
A the AroliBeological Department at Kasia in the Gorakhpur 

district of the Dmted Provinces during the months January to April ign. ^ 

^ An account of these excavations is published in this volume. In the large stum 
behind the Nirvana temple, a shaft was sunk and a circular relic chamber iras 
round, m which was a copper vessel, its mouth covered with this copper-plate The 
plate showed the beginnings of several lines of writing, but only the Brst line 
IS engraved, the rest being all written in black ink. Its written sm-face, beino- 
unprotected, and turned upwards, was badly corroded. The copper vessel contained 
various articles, of which the only important items for the present purpose were 
some silver coins of KumSragupta, the son and successor of Chandragupta II. As 
the condition of the copper-plate rendered it cUfficult to read the inscription on it, 
the plate was sent to Dr. Hoernle for examination, and at his request I under- 
took the duty. 

The plate, when received, was almost altogether covered with verdigris and 
deeply corroded in large poi-tions, the only parts of the inscription that were visible 
being the incised portion of the first line and a few letters in ink near the berinnino' 
of the second, third and foiu-th lines. The first business was to clean the plate with- 
out injuring the ink. It was photographed by Dr. Hoernle soon after I had beo'im 
cleaning it, and its then appearance is reproduced as figure A in the annexed Plate 
XXXIX, which shows the obverse side as it was when received except that the 
legible portion near the beginning of lines 2-6 was only about one-quarter that 
shown in the photograph. By very careful cleaning the verdigris was so far 
removed from the whole of the ohverse side that the letters written on it were laid 
.open, except where corrosion had destroyed the surface and the ink also. The ink 
used appears to have contained a considerahle quantity of oil, because it has hardened 
to a smooth crust and is little affected hy water. The oil seems to have liad some 
preservative effect on the plate also, because in largo portions, though verdigris had 
spread over the surface, yet the metal has been little injm-ed and the ink has 
remained with only partial damage beneath the verdigris. The cleaned plate is 
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shoirn as figure B in the Plate, in irhich the letters hare been rendered brighter 
by being damped ndth oil. 

The plate is 16'4 inches (46 c. m.) long, 6'2 inches (15' 8 c. m.) broad andf inch 
(3 m. m.) thicli ; and nmighs 2 lbs. 1| oz. (just under a kilogramme). 

The inscription is in thirteen lines on the obverse side only, of 'which only the 
first line (with the exception of the last three or four letters) has been incised. The 
reverse side is somew^hat less corroded than the obverse side, because it remained 
downward in the stupa. It has no inscription and, though a few^ traces as of ink 
letters seem to present themselves here and there, yet nothing appears to have been 
written on it, and those seeming traces of letters do not suggest anything more than 
that, if anything wns ever written on it, that writing was washed off. One most 
interesting feature in the plate is that it reveals how' copper-plates were inscribed. 
The inscription was first -written out in ink on the plate, and when the ink dried the 
plate was given to the engraver to cut the written letters into the metal. 
Apparently only one side was done at a time, for, if both sides were -written at once, 
the -writing on the reverse would probably be spoilt while the obverse was being 
incised. If the engraver were skilled or careful, the incision would be good ; if he 
were inexperienced, he w'ould probably bungle the incision ; and if he happened 
thrpugh carelessness to blur or rub out part of a letter, he would make a 
mistake. 

The characters are of the form of the Northern Gupta script with which many 
of the manuscripts discovered by Dr, Stein in Thibet have familiarised us, and is of 
its western variety. The letters have been -written with a reed, and their main liuec 
and wedge-shaped tops are thick. The engraver who was employed to cut the 
letters in the metal was manifestly inexperienced and did not know how to incise 
them aright. Sometimes he cut along the middle of the thick strokes and some- 
times along one or other edge, with the result that he has bungled most of the letters 
in the first line. This aj-jpears most distinctly in their wedge-shaped tops, for he has 
cut the tops sometimes as a plain bar,^ sometimes as a doubled-up bar,= sometimes as 
a complete hollow triangle,^ sometimes as a hollow triangle with its lower angle 
open,’' and sometimes as a quadrilateral.® Hardly any letter that recurs is incised 
twice alike. In fact his work was so unsatisfactory, that the incision of the rest of 
the inscription was evidently given up and the plate was accepted as it was, written 
only -with ink. 

The language is Sanskrit, and the matter inscribed is the Nidanasutra, the 
PaUGliclia-samuppada, followed by the dedication and closing with the statement that 
this copper-plate was placed in the {Tarilnirvana-ohaitya,. The sittra is found in 
various Buddhist books,® but this version resembles most closely the inscription on 
certain bricks, found at Gopalpur in this same district Gorakhpur, and publisherl 
bv Mr. V. A. Smith and Dr. Hoey,” but is rather fuller. The inscription on those 

* See V in gavUn and r in drame, 

’ See t in Smtam. 

® See li in eha, t in Jefavane, nn^dlTipindadasi/a, 

* See t> in evam and JeCavane, and n in Andilta, 

* See V in Chhrdvastgdih and 71 in Jeiavan^K 

® jS.G. Ttnava J^itaka^ vol. 1, p. 1. 

' -Pn)c., 1896, p. 99. i have to thank Dr. Hoemle for this reference. 
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"bricks is of the greatest help in elucidating the passages in this plate U’hich hare 
perished. 

The donor is Harihala. This name recalls the inscription on the pedestal 
of the colossal stone statue of Buddha recumbent, found during the excavations 
made at this same place Kasia in the years 1875-77- That inscription has been 
edited by Dr. Bleet and states that the statue was the gift of maM-mliara-svdmin 
Saribala, “ Haribala, the chief superintendent of the viharas,” of which there were 
several there.^ There can be no reasonable doubt that these two Haribalas are 
one and the same person, for the two inscriptions belong to the same period as will 
be seen. Haribala is not described by that title in this plate, but by the title 
svdmin preceded by some words which have become obliterated and were probably 
aneha-vihara (see line 12 of this inscription and note thereto), for it is impossible 
to read the letters and the blank preceding the word svamhio as maha-vUidra. 
The tGvms maha-vi}idra-svdminfmdaneka-vilidra-svd7)iin are no doubt equivalent. 

After the usual pious aspiration occur the words “ the Sakya bhUesu Dharmananda 
rejoices {or offers thanks) everywhere,” "Who he was, why he is mentioned, and 
why on this particular occasion it is said he rejoiced " everywhere,” are obvious 
questions of which I can suggest no explanation.^ 

The date of this plate can be fixed by means of the coins found rvith it, though 
it bears no date. Some silver coins of Kumaragupta, sou and successor of Chandra- 
gupta II, were found in the copper vessel which this plate covered, but none of 
his successor Skandagupta. Kumaragupta died in 455 A.'D. ; hence we may infer 
that this plate cannot well be much later than his death, and its age may probably 
be fixed -within the third quarter of the 5th century. Di'. Fleet has assigned 
the statue to about the end of the 5th century A.D. on paloeographical grounds. 
My estimate virtually agrees -with Ms, and no great interval can have separated the 
two gifts. 

The in which this plate was deposited, is the large siupa behind the 

Nirvana temple, and is named in the inscription the Nirvdna-chaitxja certainly 
and the jParinirvdxia-chaitya probably. This name was therefore attached by the 
middle of the 6th century A.D. to this spot as being the place of Buddha’s death. 
From the bald way in which this statement is added at the end of the inscription, it 
would seem that the belief was firmly established then, so that this plate virtually 
testifies that tradition had declared even earlier than that, th.at Buddha died at 
Kasia and that Kasia is Kuiinagara. 

Portions of the inscription that are altogether obliterated are enclosed in square 
brackets, and in many places it is possible to restore them wholly or in the main 
from the version on the bricks. This has been done, and notes are added only 
where there is some difference. Letters Avhich are partially obliterated, but AThich 
can be made out from the traces which remain, are printed in italics. Pinal 
consonants are sometimes written in it small and below the level of the line AAotli 
circumflex-like mark above, and are then written singly in the transliteration 

1 Gupta Inscriptions, p. ; A. S. H., 1806-7, pp. 46 f£. I two to thank Dr. Vogel for this reference. 

5 At fiint I read the dediention as implying tliat Dharmananda was the donor and was son of Haribala, and said 
so in the note ahont this plate in J. K. A. S., 1913, p. 152 ; hnt that view was erroneous. 

s:2 
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■without the mark = connecting them ■with the foUo^wing 'word. The photograph 
gives an excellent reproduction of the plate, though a few letters have not come 
out quite clearly. The lines arOj of course, not numbered on the plate. 


Text. 

1. Evaih maya 4rutam=ekagmP dhru^maye 4a® gaTan=ChhraTastyaih hiharati^ 

sma Jetavane Anathapindadasy=&rame® [ * ] 

2. tatra [Bha]gfffivan=hhikshttn=ama [ ^ ] dha[Tma- 

nam vo hhikshavah ® de4a]7/«s7>yamy=apachayaiij 

oha® tach-chhyi[nuta . . . sadhu cha] 

3. sushthu cha manasi kuruta Bhashis/i?/e [dharma]Ma”[m-achayah katamo 
yadut=&smin sat=idaih hhavajti. Asy=6tpadad“i[dam=utpadyate Tadut^-a] 

4. "vidya-pratyayah sams7;arah sarhskara-pratyayarii ■vdj6a««»i [vijfiana-pratya- 
yam namarupam namaru.pa-prat]y[ayam.] shad-ayatanam s7iad-d [yatana-pratyayah 
spar4ah] 

5. sparSa-^j’aTyaya vedana vedana-pralyaya trishna trish5.?a-[pra'lyayam=npad3- 
nam^upadana-pratyayo hhuvo] 67i«va'®-pratyaya jati[r-jati-pratyaya, . jara] 

6. marana-46ka-parideTa-duhkha-daurmanasy-6pa[yasa bhavanti. ETam=asya 
kevalajsya ')mha\W* du]hkha-s7i!»»£Z7jasya samnda[y6 hhavati . , . Aya-] 

7. [m=u]chyate dharmavdm=aohayah Dharmanam=apachayah katamh ] 


‘ This letter looks like gmi with the m indistinctly incised, and is no doubt meant for smi, the word intended 
being ehasmin. 

“ This letter as incised resembles dhni, and before it is a small space, which could contain a small letter. This 
letter, ■with or without that space, Is no doubt mesiut for «=sa or » sa, for the reading ehasrnin tamaye. 

® This letter resembles ia, and has after it a blank space which conld contain one letter. The first letter of the 
following word ihagavOn has not been incised, and was no doubt meant to fill the blank space. 1 do not know what 

Sa is intended for, unless perhaps 't is a mistake for «a, with the reading (if defiance of grammar may he snpposed) 

ehamin samayena, for the instrumental is often used in Buddhist writings to denote a point of time. 

^ The first letter is clearly hi and not vi, as Incised. 

'■ The ffl is a confused letter, rather suggestive of n. 

' There is room for 3, or perhaps 4, letters here. Part of the first has been incised and resembles the left noif 
of a., and with it ends the attempt to cut the written matter into the plate. Perhaps the reading should he a o ^ 
some such expression. gamya Or 

t This blank could contain 5 or 6 letters. The first portion is no douht ntrayati sma (as on the hri k 1 
ntrayamSsa, but there still remain one or two spaces for more letters than occur on the bricks ^ 

* The first and last portions of this blank cjm be confidently filled up fr.>m the bricks, bnt in the middle 
which could contaiu 6 or 7 letters, the hrioks suggest only 4 letters dchayam cha. ^ 

® After this cha .appears a small ta in writing, which has been cut into by the letter nda in the line bo 

Apparently it only represents the i® of the following woi-d foed, ■which had to be written more to tbe risbf ' -J*' 

to avoid that letter ® order 

The first and last portions of this blank can be filled up confidently from the bricks but there are ofll 
Icttei-s more than the bricks have. ‘ 

'' This letter, so far as it appears, looks more like no than vkJ, 

” The first letter certainlv looks more like J7 j» than Mo. It occurs again in 1.9 and tWo Bl.n u i . , 

It so, the scribe has written lhata as Mnro. " 

” This blank can be filled up -with certainty from the authorities, except that there is snacp fn,. i i, 

and cha would he suitable in every way. ’ 

** The use of Icecalasya and mahato occurs elsewhere also, as in 1. 10 ; and in 1, 7 on the ba k f tl. T, • i 

This blank can be filled up confidently from tbe bricks; yet there seems to ba room reonirin,. 

^ 01* two more 
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ynthont tlie mark = connecting them with the foUowing word. The photon-anh 
giyes an excellent reprodnction of the plate, thongh a few letters have not ”come 
out quite clearly. The lines are, of course, not numbered on the plate 


Text. 


1. Evaiii maya «rutam=etagmTdhru*maye ga=gavah=Ghhr3vastyaih biharati* 

sma Jetavane Anathapindadasy=&rame® [ ' ] 

2. tatra [Bha]gfOTan=bhikshan=ama [ dharrma- 

”^ 17 “,'’’’;';*^* ■ ‘‘^kMySmy.apachayaa 

cha® tach-obhyi[nuta . . . }^ sadbu cha] 


3. sushtbu cha manasi kuruta Bhashis%e [dharma]«d”[ni-achayah katamo 
yadut=dsmin sat=idam bhavajti. Asy=6tpa,dad“i[dam=>utpadyate Yadut-a] 

4. vidya-pratyayah sarhsfcarab sarhskara-pratyayarh vijuaMam [vijSana-pratya- 
yam namarhpam namarapa-prat]y[ayam] shad-ayatanam s/ia^-d[yatana-pratyayah 

5. sparla-pj’a^yaya vedana vedana-pratyaya trishna trishii?tt-[pratyayam=upada- 
nam^upadana-pratyayo bhuvo] i/i««va'*-pratyaya jati[r-jati.pratyaya . jara] 

6. marana-^6ka-parideva-duhkha-daurmanasy-6pa[yasa bhavanti. Eyam=asya 
keyala]sya »ia7j(t[to^^ du]bkha-sAa«(i/jasya samuda[y6 bhayati .. Aya-] 

7. [m=u]chyat§ dharma«am=achayah Dharmanam»apachayah katamah ] 


1 This letter looks like gmi ivlth the m indistinotly incised, and is no doubt meant for smi, the -word intended 
being ehasmin, “ 

= lais letter as incised resembles dh-u, and before it is a small space, which could contain a small letter. This 
letter, with or without that space, is no doubt meant for n=sa or n sa, for the reading eTcasmin tamaye. 

® This letter resembles ia, and has after it a blank space which could contain one letter. The first letter of the 
following word hhagavdu has not been incised, and was no doubt meant to fill the blank space. I do not Imow what 
ia is intended for, unless perhaps it is a mistake for «a, with the reading (if defiance of grammar may be supposed) 
eJcasmin samayena, for the instrumental is often used in Buddhist writings to denote a point of time. 

* The first letter is clearly hi and not vi, as incised. 

‘ The «i is a confused letter, rather suggestive of «. 

® Them is room for 3, or perhaps 4, letters bore. Port of the first has been incised and resembles the left portion 
of ft, and with it ends the attempt to out the written matter into the plate. Perhaps the reading should he dgamya or 
some snob expression. 

7 This blank could contain 5 or 6 letters. The firal portion is no doubt ntrayati sma (as on the brioks) or 
ntraydmSsa, but there still remain one or two spaces for more letters than occur on the brioks. 

® The first and last portions of this blank can he confidently filled up from the hiicks, but in the middle portion 
which could contain 6 or 7 letters, the bricks suggest only 4 letters achayaik aha. 

* After this cha appears a small to in writing, which has been cut into by the letter nda in the line above 
Apparently it only represents the to of the following word toe/f, which had to be written more to the right in order 
to avoid that letter nda. 

The first and last portions of this blank can be filled up confidently from the bricks, but there are still one or two 
letter's more than the brioks have. 

” This letter, so far as it appears, looks more like nS than «o, 

“ The first loiter certainly looks more like Wa than Sin. It occurs again in 1.9 and there also looks like J/i«. 
If so, the scribe has written Ihava as Ihwm. 

.This blank can be filled up ■with certainty from the antborities, except that there is space for one more letter • 
and cha would ho suitable in every ■way. 

■' The use of hevalasya and mahaio oconrs olsowhero also, as in 1. 10 ; and in 1, 7 on the back of the bricks. 

This blank can ho filled up confidently from the brioks ; yet there seems to bs room requiring ono or two more 

letters. 
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C '\tada} na bhavaty=asya «irodhad=iL . . "3 nirucldliyate 

[ ■; T 

S. ni\y^dhah sffimskai'a-ii.u'6d]iad-Tijnaiia-iiiT6(ihah vijna^^^^-^^^}’5dllal^=^^a[ma- 
rupa-ni] rodliah iiamardpa-jiii'6dliat=shad=ayataiia-nir6dliah sha[d-ayataiia-iLir6dhat=« 
sparia-airodliah] 

9. sparSa-nir6dhad=Te£io>!d-mr6dh6 vedana-»i[r6dli5t=trisTina-3w[i’6dliali trisli- 
jia]-MM’ocZ/ja£Z=MpacZff.[iia-iL]ir6dliali upadan.a-im’6dhad='blixiTa'‘-wM’odliah[blmva-iiir6. 
•dhaj=iati-iiii’6dh6] 

10. ja[ti]-nZrddbaj=iai’a-marana-soZ;a-[parideva]-rZ?(/j/s/ja-[daui'manaBy-6]p«yffi-Sft 
nirnddhyante Eram=asya Z;evalasya ma/«a[toJ dubi-/ia-[s]randbasya nirodho] 

11. bliavati Ayam=?«c/iyate dbarimn[aniaui=apacba]yah Dharmmciiidm vd bMk- 
sbavaljL ^[obayajm cba desayishydmy’^apacliay&ni cba iti me ya[d=uktam=idam=e] 

12. [ta]Z=pmty«kta«j=I[dani=a]vocbad=BbagaTaii=A[tta-ma]nasas®=te bbik- 
sharo £haga.vatd [bbasMtam=a]5Ayanaw(Za[u. Dejyadbarmo yam ane[ka “ 
Yihava’’]-sjjaniino Haribalasya ya[d“a- 

13. tra] pu[nyam] !;ffd[=bhjavat[u] * sarva-satTanam=auuttara-jfiaii-a«aptaye 

gakya” [bbi-]ks]iiu’=Dbarmaiiaud6 sarvatr=dnum6date[- ni‘'’]rvaaa-chaitye 

tamra-pafcta iti. 


Translation. 

[It is unnecessary to translate more than tlie dedication at the end, and it runs 

is the pious gift of Haribala, the superintendent of many vibaras. 
Whatever religious merit there is herein, let it tend to the acquisition of the subhme 
knowledge by all creatures. The gakya bhik?u Bharmanauda rejoices everywhere. 
This copper-plate is in the [Pari]nirvana chaitya. 

F. E. Pargiter. 


' — ,1 i ind from Ue analogous construction in 

1 There is much iBora matter here an js , and the letters iada irhich .nro legible 

1 b.verdigHs) ^ represent t-f.n.. The blanh space 

^ . • s or 6 letters, and the letters r/<rint=(WH»«=s<r could well flit it. 

"-Jndghig from the analogy in L 3. read rfnm here must contnin is manifest from the 

s Part of the 3, tho reading should probably !,ai.t^a.iij/a-nirU- 

would s'niUbe space, if written 'closely, as is done in some other place. 

< See note 12 to line 5. ^ 

‘ /Sic, apparently. , ho is The oaly other possihle word onsnn is untenable. 

7 Tto is room for 3 letters here. “Xard .trote at the bottom. Bo tliat the last letter might be r 

Tdsibleandisaperpendicnlarbarwitb atece of aleftwa ^ The word is probably oi^o™ as erpl.amc.1 m 
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. action of my tentative reading otheririse. , jU 272, 279. 280, 232. 

’‘■’rC^reL J§hV7a-hhiksu occurs in other inscript.^^^ ^ „£ punctoation after 

i, 1 new sentence evid^tly teg®* “ sp ^ ^ letter was no doubt m, and the tiro 

3 f- n-nd the remainder or tne space 
redfng could hardly have been anything but pan. 
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BUDDHIST MONASTERIES ON THE GURU- 

bhaktakonda and DURGAKONDA 

HILLS AT RAMATIRTHAM.' 


♦— 

T he village of Eamatirtham is at a distance of about 8 miles to the north-east of ' 
Vizianagram in the District of Vizagapatam. To the north of the village 
rises a range of precipitous hills chiefly consisting of have solid rock. One of them, . 
known as the “ Guruhhaktakonda,” has, on its northern side, the extensive ruins of a 
Buddhist monastery on a wide ledge situated at a height of over 500 feet. (PI. XL.) 
Eo local legends account for the name of the hill or for its connection with the- 
Buddhist religion. But it is believed that Bama, during his life in the forest, passed 
through the village and, feeling the want of water, created the tank on the hill not 
far from the temple now dedicated to him. 

.Here and there, traces are found of a path leading up this valley to the lower 
extremity of the projecting ledge. This was apparently the original road to the 
monastery. 

As at ^ahkaram, so also at the west end of this monastery, are the foundations 
of a large stupa, 84 feet in diameter across the remaining outer walls, which seem to 
represent the procession path. At a breadth of 13 feet inside it, a circular brick 
wall appears at intervals. This must have been the circular outline of the stupa 
dome which would thus he 42 feet in diameter. Both these walls are lined on the 
interior with a row of stone boulders. The inner waU is 3| feet thick. Very little 
of the wall now’ remains, and there are gaps in the circuit showing that the stupa 
had been mostly demolished and the bricks removed. 

The stupa stands on the outside of the ledge, which on the west side slopes down 
gradually, hut on the north shows a sheer dip of rock for a height of about 190 feet. 
■When entire, it must have been a conspicuous object visible for many miles to the 
west and the north. The ledge, here, is 146 feet broad from north to south, and on 
the latter side it is bounded by a vertical cliff of plain solid rock 120 feet in heiglit. 

Immediately adjoining the stupa there is a tank, 65 feet broad, which occupies 
the whole space between it and the steep rock to the south. It has a masonry bund 


* This mticle deals with the eicavations carried out in the seatons JD09-10 and 1910-11. fEd,] 
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-on the Trest side, whioh is the termination of the upper end of the rocky plateau on 
the Trest. This tank, which is now silted up, has only partially been escarated. It 
was supplied with water from the drainage off the rocky wall which towers over it 
-and which extends along the whole length of the plateau, A very considerable 
quantity of water is received iu this way, and continues to trickle down long after 
the rain has ceased. Some perennial springs also exist on the hiU-top. 

Immediately adioining the east of the stupa, there rises a hillock composed of a 
mass of rocky boulders, large and small, measuring 240 feet from west to east aud 
20 feet high. It occujues the centre of the ledge at this point, but leaves a pathway 
on its south side between it aud the vertical rock, and another space on the west end 
of its northern side. The eastern half of this hillock has been levelled so as to form 
an earthen platform carrying a brick chatty a hall No. 1 with its entrance turned 
to the east. (Plate SLI, a aud b.) 

It measures 40 feet in extreme inner length and 11 feet in inner breadth. The 


walls are feet in thickness. The present maximum height is 5 feet S inches. 
The remaining walls lean outwards, which shows that they had probably been forced 
out by the harrel-shapcd brick -roof, as is the case with most of sucli buildings. 
Across the chord of the apse is a wall 2 feet S inches thick witlt a doorway of 3 feet 
8 inches in the centre. The shrine or apse contains a stone dagoba, 5 feet in 


diameter at the drum and 7 feet in height. 

The stonesaro beautifully pointed. The whole structure is in almost^ perfect 
m-eservation, and stiU retains a part of the stone dome and some traces of whitewash. 
A double-stepped base is at the bottom. It was built entirely of solid bnckwoij, 
hut has evidently been excavated for the sake of the relic casket ; for down to the 
line of the top of the drum where in ordinary circumstances the relic casket wrouM 
bo plncei, the cehtnil brichs TOe all fasmenbuy, aliile tnrther do™ to the loond- 
aJa ou the eoBd lock, they h-ere all found to their ot.g.nal condition. The Jot 
hod evidently been throirn airay after the contente hadbeen secmwl ; and Jie 

^ntotoeiru/tho briote iror, not dietarbed loner doivn, Vhot ine ondon ly tbe 
enploim y y ^ ^ tj, senlh-eost elope of 

fc hHlotk Si irhich the cUiUja elands. That tbis indeetl is lie casket appears 
the hilloc k on semicircular stone which turned up m the upper part 

torn the circum^ the loose broken bricks was found to ht the 

of e cy jliscoveved and consequently must be the hd. (Plate XLIII, fig. 9.) 

casket y ja circular with domed lids, and resemble small chaxtyas. 

• 1 ri must he made of strong and substantial material, 

worship IS J the ddgoba were also found on the cast 

fragments o the s ^ circumference 

slope of the mound, the to lines with a raised rim around the edge aud a 

This umbrella shov „ ” the insertion of the umbrella post. 

IrWhiions ““ ‘ ® " 

freight. (Pia*® 
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On its two corners are brick pilasters with moulded bases and capitals, and 
at the base of eacb fragments remain of three coucbant lions in stucco. Facing 
the centre of the base of the projection, we notice the remains ^ of two other lion 
figm-es. There has probably been an image or bas-relief on the face of the- 
projection. 

Numerous curved stones, such as are used in the domes of dagobas, were found 
in the vicinity of this mound. There are also some moulded stone base slabs, and 
some stones incised with the outlines of a stupa rail. 

The entrance to the chaitya hall, which is 4 feet wide inside, is approached by- 
means of a flight of stone steps with a semicircular slab at the foot. It recalls the 
“ moon stone ” of Singhalese architecture. 

This flight of steps, which is 6 feet 6 inches broad, is provided unth a low para- 
pet on each side ending in a post at its lowest extremity. At the entrance, the east 
facade has been ornamented with brick-cut pilasters projecting from the wall face. 

All along the side and back walls of the chaitya, exteriorly, there runs a broad 
bulging base of moulded brickwork which in places still retains the coarse pebbly 
clmmm, an inch thick, unth which the whole surface was originally covered. 

In front of the cJiaityd, is a wide level space. Along the south side of the 
chaitya the top of the mound is level for a breadth of about 15 feet, and here and 
there are many traces of broken bricks. Here we notice the remains of what has 
been a stupa about 12 feet in diameter. This space was doubtless originally a court 
enclosed by a cloistered wall, as is the case at the central chaitya on the east side of 
the ^ahkaram monastery. The east end of the mound previously described is 
strengthened by means of a masonry wall down to the level of the adjoining square. 
Bemains of a stairway exist here. As noticed above, the western half of the chaitya 
mound is nothing hut an accvunulation of great rocky boulders without any traces of 
buildings once having existed on the summit. On the north and south sides, how- 
ever, at the level of the great stupa first described, we find the foundations of a row 
of cells terminated in each case by the foundation walls of a small stupa at the 
eastern extremity. The cells on the south side niunber seven, and measure 8 feet 
by 6 feet 7 inches. The wall, against which they abut, is built on to the rock, its 
present height heiug 3 feet 6 inches. The stupa at the east end of the southern row 
of cells measrues 14 feet in outer diameter, and contains a chamber 7 feet 7 inches 
sq,uarein. the centre. The walls are, at present, not more than 3 feet 6 inches high; 

The cells on the north side of the hillock are built in two rows of ten in the 
outer and eight in the inner row. Each ceU is 7 feet 9 inches by 7 feet in size. 
Some of the floors yet retain the chmiam with which they were laid. The walls are 
much ruined, and only a few corners of the brickwork now remain. The brick 
stu 2 )a, ah-eady referred to, stands at the east end of the inner row. It is 16 feet 8 
inches in diameter. On the east of the stupa, a long winding stah'way leads down 
the hillside for about 190 feet to a series of lower mounds containing remains of 
burnt clay and black earth. 

Immediately to the east of the first chaitya mound and at a level of 20 feot 
below it, is an extensive square space covered mth faUeu and broken stone piers. 
(Plate SLI, d.) 
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This must hare heen the site of a mhara. On the south side a vertical cliff of 
rock rises to a height of over 120 feet, and on the north is a retaining vail of masonry 
above steep rocky gronnd which abruptly dii»s down for about 170 feet to a valley in 
the hills below. The space of gronnd, thus enclosed, is 81 feet from north to south 
and 66 feet from east to west. On the east and west sides are the foundations of 
brick walls. There are six rows each of six piers, but all have fallen in various 
directions, and in falling almost all u'ere broken in two or more pieces. As thev all 
lie on the spot where they have originally fallen, their original position can stiil be 
ascertained. The bases of a few are still in situ, the broken shafts lying alongside. 
The size of the piers is 11 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 7 inches square in section. At a 
height of 3 feet 5 inches from the top the shafts are octagonal in section. There is 
a check cut on the top of each pier for a beam 10 inches Avide and 3 inches deep. 

Provision has heen made for canying off the rain water which drains from the 
cliff overlooking the mhara. A hack drain runs along the base of the chff, and the 
Avater from it and from the higher ground to the east is conducted into a deep pit 
formed of boulders roughly formed like a well which occupies the south-east corner. 
The water at present runs off, but it may at one time hare been closed up so as to 
retain the water AA'hich drained into it. 

East of the mhara site the ground is rough and roclry, and the platform 
gradually slopes up towards the eastern end. I am only to add that in clearing the 
vihSra site, two fragments of stone umbrellas and numerous carved stones from 
structiual dagolxis were found in the debris and also the base of a small solid stone 
cldgoba. 

Adjoining the mhara to the east, there is a rained chaitya raised on a brick 
platform, 4 feet 8 inches high and situated at a distance of 36 feet from the cliff. Its 
basement Avails are rounded on the south-west side, so as to follow the curve of the 
apse of the chaitya which it supports. (Plate XLII, a.) The chaitya A'o. 2 Avhich 
stands on this platform faces the east, and measures 26 feet 9 inches iu length by 11 
feet 4 inches in width. Its sidewalls are 2 feet 4 inches thick, and at the highest 
point 3 feet 6 inches high. The entrance is 4 feet 5 inches wide. The apse still con- 
tains the base of a stone ddgoha 9 feet in diameter. Only three courses of brick 
work now remain in position. We find no wall across the choi’d of the apse, as in 
the case of the first described, hut from some marks on the side walls it may ho in- 
ferred that there was one originally. The apse is paved with small stone slabs jdaced 
in a radiating position, whereas the remaining part of the building has a floor 
consisting of small pebbles covered with cliunam. Built against the north Avail of the 
ante-ohamher there is a pedestal similar to that found in the chaitya fii'st described. 
It is 6 feet 2 inches long with a projection of 2 feet 3_ inches and has a moulded 


brick base AAuth traces of stucco. 

Just outside the entrance to the chaitya hall was found a standing Buddha 
fionre of Avhioh the head and right arm are missing. (Plate XLIII, fig. 1.) 

"" The uosition of the image must harm been that of imparting protection {abhaya- 
mudm) the right hnncl beiag raised in t.rmt ot tire shouMcr rv.th the op™ 
X tamed oatoard. The left arm. ol ahleh the ha.rd rs m.ssmg rmses the robe 
Si. .vita its ample folds, covers the body l.ot loaves the r.ght sltortlder hare. 
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In front of tlie entrance door is a square brick platform -witb, a semicircular 
slab stone on tbe top. 

The Ghaitya, as mentioned above, stands on a platform wbicb leaves a passage 
of nearly 10 feet broad around its sides and apse. A staircase of eight stone steps, 
with a stone parapet, leads dovn from tbe soutli-east corner of tbe platform. 

Almost due east from the entrance to tbe second chaitya just described, at a 
distance of about 20 feet, is tbe base of a brick dagoba, 6 feet in diameter, wbicb 
stands on a raised circular platform of brickwork at a short distance east from 
tbe second chaitya, and slightly in a south-easterly direction is a third chaitya 
No. 3, the orientation of which differs slightly from that of the two previously 
described. It is of somewhat larger size. In the apse is the lower part of a brick 
dctgola 9 feel, 9 inches in diameter. The flooring has been entirely removed. There 
is no wall across the apse chord. Some charcoal was found on the apse floor. 

The front door is 4 feet 10 inches broad, and abuts on to a long rock which sloiies 
up to the east of it. The biuldiug is surrounded by a passage, 3 feet 6 inches broad, 
enclosed by a wall about 3 feet thick w'hich has fallen in many parts. The outside 
Avail of the apse is 4 feet 6 inches high. 

It has been stated that the rock outside the east of chaitya No. 3 slopes up. In 
this way, it reaches a height equal to about that of the motmd of the first chaitya. 
Traces of a stairany leading up to it apxjear on the side beside the rocky cHfic above 
it. There have been buildings all over this mound ; but they have been so destroyed, 
and the materials removed, that it is difficult to trace what they may have been. 
Apparently, however, they have been cells. 

At the eastern end of the raised rocky ground which has just been noted, and at 
a higher level, is another chaitya No. 4. It is 33 feet 5 inches long by 11 feet 6 
inches broad, with walls 4 feet 9 inches thick. The whole space below the floor was 
packed with large boulders. A small stone casket in the form of a dagoha was 
found inside the front door. (Plate XLIII, fig. 12.) 

Part of the north-west circuit of the apse has bodily fallen inwards when the 
wall Avas at a considerable height, and it aiid the earth which supports it still remain 
in that position. A great part of the north-east portion of the wall has also fallen 
OA'er bodily, when it Avas nearly its full height, and it thus lay on the ground by the 
earth which has now been removed. It is probable that tliis building has been 
destroyed by a fall of masses of rock from the cliff over-head. 

Leading up to the elevated rock on which it stands are two stone stairways— one 
is on the south-Avest and the other on the north-west of the apse. The former has 
only the rough undevslahs remaining, hut the other is in good condition, and is 24 
feet 8 inches in length with a semi-circular step at the bottom and 20 steps in the 
ascent. 

StiU. further to the east, occupying a position near the eastern extremity of the 
platform and at a height greater than that of any of the buildings or mounds west of 
it, is chaitya (No. 6). It is 30 feet long by 13 feet 6 inches broad, Avith walls 3 feet 6 
inches thick. The interior of this building was entirely filled Avith boulders fallen 
from the cliff, and it had probably been so destroyed. A small stone relic casket 
lid was found inside. (Plate XLIIT, fig. 1 3.) 
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No trace remaim of the cMgoba, wMcli stood on the apse. A semicu-crilar slah 
lies at the entrance door. 

£ 4.1 Tctaming 31 feet long, is hnilt against the earth and loose rocks 

of the inll on the east of it. 

East of this again is a largo bonider of OTerhanging rock which forms a natural 

cave. Inside it is a slaii broken in two pieces with a seated Jain ima^e IPlate 
XLIII, fig. 2.) o ■ i a 

Though broken into two, the figure is otherwise complete and represents a 
Tirthmiluira seated in the posture of meditation. The pedestal below is carved with 
a decorative makara indicating that the figure represents the ninth Tirthanlcara 
Suviclhinatha or Pushpadanta.' This stone had been useJ as a slab for grinding 
cimy stuffs. This figure is of a date long posterior to that of the Buddhist remains'^ 
There are a number of other J aiua images situated on various parts of the hills 
around, and some of these are also represented in Plate XLIII, figs. 3 to S. 

These live cluiii^/asthat I have before described stand in a more or less irregular 
line east and west from each other, and on the even portion of the platform near to 
the overhanging rocky cliff. The ground of the platforms, outside the chaifijas, is 
occupied by other buildings ; and the outer or north face of the platform, is built 
with a masonry retaining wall of roughly hewn rocky boulders. 

Some buildings wliich stand on long lines near the onter edge of the platform arc 
prhicipally cells for the monks, and in describing them, we may return along the 
north edge of tlie platform from the east end, Avhere is the natural cave before noted. 
Thus, extending west from a line north of the fifth chaiU/a is a long roir of tanuty- 
fonr cells, with rooms S feet 3 inches by 6 feet with inner partition walls a foot 
thick. (Plate SLII, &.) This line of hnildings extends west to a line in rear of 
the fourth chaitya and the stone stairway before described which leads down from 
their west end. The walls of the cells are only a few feet in height. A platform, G 
feet 11 inches broad, runs along the south side. 

Desceuding this stair, we come on another row of cells rimning east and west 
and almost m a direct line with the east row. The line extends west to the rear of 
Ghaitya No. 2 and is terminated at the west end by a room which appears to ho 
formed of two sluines nith a brick between them. These end at the stone 

pillared mkdra. The cells are each 9 feet 6 inches X 8 feet 6 indies, with partition 
walls a foot thick and outer walls 3 feet thick. Ihe waUs are yet of sufficient height 
to" show the doorways on the south face of the row. and each of these has lieen 
fiianked by a pilaster with moulded brick bases. (Plate XLII, d.) A long 
verandah, 3 feet 3 inches broad, extends along the south side. A stair olhei than 
that I have before descrihed, leads up from the east end of the verandah. 

LOWER MOUNDS. 

The north face of the upper platform between the great west sidpa and the fii'st 
cmi„s dil«. do,™ in a Tovtical oliH, over 100 fat in fasM, the toev part ot ,,-falr 
fa turee-fertte ot the height, is one solid nnbtoken mass of rook. Tho upper part 

I separated by a h orkontal fra etnre in the reck, and is composed ot some rmmenso 

«... ./«' 4.,. 


Di 


tlo nintb Tirtjtaiikara according (o tl.o S'l-i/anibara f«f, nitorea? tlio 

London 1003, p, C8. 
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l3oulders lying side by side. At the base of the cliff, and lying parallel to it, ' is a 
great drain for cariying off rain water. It is formed of rock with brick walls where 
there is no rock. 

At the base of this cliff is an extensive square plateau measuring 175 feet from 
east to west and 94 feet from north to south. At the west end it terminates in a 
heaped mass of large boulders, and at the east end it is blocked by two great rocks 
which occujjy about the whole breadth of the platform and have a covered passage 
between them. Between the southernmost of these two rocks and the cliff on 
the south is a space of 14 feet which is occupied by some walls which will be shortly 
referred to. 


Occupying the whole western portion of the plateau and separated from the cliff 
by a space of 22 feet, are the brick foundations of what has been a great hall or 
vilmra. It is 91 feet in inner length from east to west and 39 feet 6 inches broad 
from north to south. The walls are 3 feet 6 inches thick, and only a few feet in 
height. There is now no trace of piers or flooring inside, and the interior was filled 
with blocks of rough stone. The entrance door on the east is 7 feet broad, and 
has broken brick steps terminated outside by a semicircular plot. 

In the south-east corner of the platform and close to the southernmost of the 
two boulders is a brick platform 10 feet square. 

I have mentioned that in the space between the cliff and the two rocks which 
form the eastern boundary of the platform are the foundations of some walls. Tire 
main building securs to have been a shrine with its door to the east. It is 15 feet 
in inner length from east to west and 10 feet 4 inches in breadth from north to 
south. The walls are 2 feet 6 inches thick, and only a few feet in hei-ht Inside 
this building, a large jar 2 feet in diameter was found buried in the -round It 
only contained earth, broken bricks and fragments of pottery “ 

Bmtel in the ground on tiro south outer side of this bmlding, was another Jaroo 

r . T.'!. ! ’’ ^ 1 foot 8 inohos il 

diaurotor. It stands among paotod blocks of stone, and was itsdf fflled with smaD 
pcceso stone. Thtsjar was placed underneath a platform, b feet 6 inoheshroad. rtioh 

siurounds tlrree sides of the slir ire. On the east of tliA eir,.; .an „ 

walls of what has heen a porch, and the rrmk oTwhL Zd“”r 
east, and on it is a stoncbnilt stah-way from whici™ to Islt Mri 7“ ^ 
itast of the two boulders of rock which hare before heen referred to to l' I 

of wlial hOTO heen brick buildings. Jhe north face'ot this”L 7to « ™ 

mnsonrv retaining wall standing on an almost reitical waU otioek M f 7”, “ 

At the east end of this level space or irlotform n -nn' v 7 feet high, 
the rooky hillside to to brick dagoia which stands h to n7l7“ he 
ou lire ripper platform. Eroiir these, again, it -oes rru to tlmf 7 ! 

Below the level space or platform which has just^been r1 ^ 
of 50 feet below it, the ground, for some distance in all dirri'^^'^’ 

rtttrsr t -r a":! 

hr.„kenpo«er,.,am„„gwhichw;.eformi-^^^^^^ 
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The iron implements are of rarious forms and include hatchets, knives, spears, 
etc. 


The pottery is of various patterns, spechnens of Tvhich are shoini on Plates 
XLIV and XLV. One has a projecting aim at the middle, and is of a somewhat 
unusual form. 

The ornament on some of the pieces of pottery is of peculiar design, and mostly 
represents flowers, leaves, etc. Among these was an inscribed clay token. The 
presence of these remains shows that this space of ground was, evidently, once 
occupied either by the houses of a village or by out-houses connected with the 
monastery. The hill-encircled valley, which the monastery overlooks, is still 
about 100 feet lower than this house-site. A wide winding pathway cleared of 
rocks, in the form of a road, leads up from the valley to the house site. 

Situated under a rocky cliff, at some distance down the hillside from the monas- 
tery, is a great vertical cleft in the rock which has heon artificially enlarged to form 
a water-reservoir or tank 208 feet in length hy 10 feet in breadth and 9 feet in 
depth. It receives its supply from a continuous drip of water which trickles down 
from the rock overhead. It was filled with earth and fallen boulders of various 
sizes. These wore cleared out, and among them was found a small stone iagdba 
(110^" xT 31") with an empty relic receptacle in the centre, and the dome drum in 
two separate pieces. Tliis had evidently been throwu down at some previous time 
from the upper mouasteiy. 

Some flat spaces of ground along the hillside were doubtless at one time occupied 
by buildings, but au examination of the ground showed that these had been almost 


completely removed. „ 

The most important place at which results were expected, was the deposit of 
black earth which lies at a height of 320 feet up the HU aud at a distance below the 
monastery of 190 feet. Above it are precipitous rocks interspersed with loose boulders, 
wHle adjacent to and below it the ground is covered with a confused mass of fallen 
boulders of all sizes aud extending up to many tons in weight. The rock of the HU 
undergoes a slow process of dismtegration, and when this has proceeded far enough, 
creat masses become detached and fall. Some of the chaUyas on the upper platform 
hear evidence of having been destroyed in this way. The faUing rocks doubtless at 
length rendered the viUage-site imtenable for the black earth deposit, which itself 
is of great depth, is interspersed with boulders, wHch must therefore have faUen 
during the progress of its formation. The search among it for objects of interest 

was tLs attended with difaciilties. yttttm 

toono’ the objects found were a lead coin aud six clay seals (Plates XLIII to 
XLT) wHch wereforwaitledto Mr. Venkayya, Epigraphist to the Government of 

India, for examination. He remarks on them as Mows 

(Plate XLIV, fig- 20.) Ohaihja of two tiers with some railing hy its side. Legend : 

Siri S[>]va[mal!a^-Vijayimj(t--s\ey>am 

» the Selasagha {Sailcmngha or mountain community),' of (he., patronised 
1)Y ?) Siri-8iva[maka]-'Vijayaraja.” Eano Sivamakasada is menhoned m 
one of the Amararati inscriptions. The word rano which is usiiaUj^- 


„£BaMhiBt moito cn Mil. 
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fixed to t]ie names of kings even on coins is missing on onr seal. But 
the word Vijayaraja seems to denote that he was a king. Consequently, 
Siri-Siva-maha-Vijayaraja may he taken to he the name of an Andhra 
king. 

2. (Plate XLIII, fig. 19.) Another of the seals is pro h ably jirivate, as it seems 
to end in the word bJioj a\_ka\sa “ of the freeholder.” 

3. (Plate XIII, fig. 18.) The coin is much worn hut bears on the obverse a 
quadruped — probably a horse. I.cannot trace any other symbol either on the obverse 
or on the reverse. 

4. (Plate XLIII, figs. IT, 22.) I am not able to make out the other two seals. 

There are numerous specimens of fragmental pottery ornamented with a great 

variety of design. Some articles in bronze and many iron implements of various 
kinds were found, and among these were some hundreds of large iron nails which 
had evidently been used in the wooden beams of houses. Other miscellaneous articles 
including numerous bones were among the finds. These are illustrated in Plates 
XLIV and XLV. 


Description of Plate XLV, A. 

Figure 1. Eriokll" square oouc.ive in the centi’e. 

2. Portion of an ornamental thick rim of a large vessel, 1' x 51". 

3. Earthen pilaster, 1' I" x GA". 

4. Portion of ornamental pottery, 11" x S". 


5. 

do. 

do. do. U" X 6". 


0. 

do. 

do. do. 5p'x3i" 


7. 

do. 

do. do. 6" X 5", 


8. 

Portion of potter}' rvith grooved lines, 5" 

X 41". 

9. 

do. 

do. do, 5" 

x4". 

10. 

do. 

do. do. 7" 

x6". 

11. 

do. 

do. do. having floral patterns, 4p' X 3A". 

12. 

do. 

do. do. do. 

5"xd". 

13. 

IMoiitli of a 

iar 8P'x2". 


1-1. 

Dragon-faced spout, 2" x 21". 


13. 

Spont 

.31" X 3" 


16. 

Portion of a 

. jar with spout, 4" X 34". 


17. 

Kalafa with lotus hiids, 2A" x 1 J". 


IS. 

Spout of ring shape, 1 J" x 1 J". 


19. 

Spout of pot sliajie, li x Ip'. 


20. 

Impression 

of a seal (double actual size) , 


21. 

Iron rod, 4" 

Xg". 


on 

Iron dagger 

, 4rxr. 


23. 

Iron Iniifo, 

84"xp'. 


24. 

Iron hook. 

14"x4". 


25. 

Portion of iron dagger, 2y'xl". 


26. 

Iron hook, 

5" X 2". 


27. 

Iron nail attached to a small plate on the top of the nail, .3" x 2" 

as. 

Iron hook. 

44"x 24". 


•29. 

Bent rod. 

4p'x4/k 


30. 

Kail, 

Arxl". 





/nacriptfons 
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31. Nail, 

SS. Thick iron ring, 24" X ]". 

33. Croira-shapeti bronze ring (4 actual size}. 

34. Lead Knmmal (ear ornament) having hole in the centre, y"x 

35. Chisel, 3§"xl". 

36. Spear handle, 44" x ] |". 

37. Partly broken iron bangle, 24" x i". 

38. Iron plate with 2 small nails attached, 44" X 24". 

39. Hesagonal Crystal, 14" x J". 

40. Bent dagger witbont handle, 5"x 

41. Grinding stone, 94" x 3". 


REMAINS ON THE DURQAKONDA. 

Situated west by uortli of the Gm-ubhaktakonda aud cormected with it by a 
saddle is a lofty rocky MU known as the Durgakonda. The name has originated 
fi'om a large slab image of the goddess Diirga whicli stands in a natural care there. 
This placing of a Hindu goddess by the later Hindus in close proximity to these 
Buddliist remains, doubtless after the latter had been deserted, probably originated 
in an idea similar to that which led to the placing of a malignant goddess on the path 
leading to the Buddhist monastery at Sahkaram. 

The examination of tlio remains at the Durgakonda which has now been made 
shows' that, like those on the Gurubhaktakonda, they were originally Bud^ist, that 
they were suhscq^uently occujhed by the Jains, and that thereafter the Hindus had 
something to do with them as is shown by the presence of the Durga image. 

The remains stand at the south base of the hill and consist of four great natural 
caves which extend for a length of about 340 feet. An extensire platform 665 feet 
in length and faced by massire masonry walls has been built up in front of them. 
• The caves themselves show signs of having been partitioned off into rooms or slirines 
and on the walls of one of them is a rock-cut inscription. There are several Jaina 
slab imases, and pieces of others were unearthed during the excavations. The front 
platform has remains of the traces of buildings, and doubtless it had rows of monks 

ceUs like those of the adjoining monastery. i , 

On the summit of the rock over the western caves were brick moimds, which 
on excavation have proved to be the base of a sinpa 30 feet in diameter, and ttie 
other the lower part of a clmitya over 60 feet in length by 13 feet in breadth with 
walls of great tMckness. Its door faces the south. (Plate XLYI.) 

Among the articles unearthed were the pieces of sculpture before referred to, 
stucco ornaments and terra-cotta pinnacles wMch had faUen from flic roof of the 
cUitya, broken ornamental potteiy of various kinds, a copper com, some iron 

imulernents, and other misceUaneous articles. u 

^ As these remains are situated about a quarter of a mile from tiiose on ihc 

Gurubhaktakonda they probably formed a separate monastery. 

Description of Plate XLV, B. 

1. Pilaster, 9" X 7". 

2. Handle of a basing 5 ^ X S ^ 
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3. Top portion of a Ganja smoking pipe, 3" X 3". 

4. Pottery leg, 4" x 2". 

5. Oimamental piece of pottery, 

6. Ornamental rim of a basin, -1" X Zi". 


7. 

Lower portion of a Ganja smoking pipe, x 

8. 

do. 

do. do. 

9. 

do. 

O 

p 

X 

10. 

Ornamental mouth of a pot, 5'' x 2 J". 

11. 

do. 

rim of a basin, 3" X IJ". 

12. 

do. 

piece of pottery, 1 x 1 j ". 

18. 

do. 

rim of a basin, 4" x 2". 

14. 

do. 

piece of prottery, 2"xl4". 

IS. 

do. 

do, do. 2"x]f'. 

16. 

do. 

mouth of a pot, x 21". 

17. 

do. 

rim of a basin, 31" x 2 j-". 

18. 

do. 

piece of pottery, 2" x 11". 

19. 

Stucco ornament, 4|" X 8i". 

20. 

do. 

do. 5"x3i". 

21. 

do. 

do. 4J"x31". 

22. 

do. 

do. 3"x2i". 

23. 

do. 

do. 2"xli". 

24, 

do. 

do. 2J"xli". 

2&. 

do. 

do. 2i"xl4". 

26. 

do. 

do, 4" X %f'. 

27. 

do. 

do. 4" X 24". 

28. 

Copper coin (double actual size). 

29. 

Stucco ornament, 3" x 1 J". 

30. 

Portion of a stone naga-bood of an imao-e, 1" x 5". 

31. 

Oblong 

stone having a bole in the centre, 34" x 3". 

32. 

Portion of a clialram, 4" x 3". 

33, 

Portion of a door-jamb, 5" x 4". 

34. 

Portion of a sculptured cltmiri bearer, 9" x 5i". 


^ • Jits A*. 



EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA, PROME 
DISTRICT. 


T he excavations at Prome vere resumed during the cold season of 1910-11. In 
January 1911, in the course of clearing the iehris round the Ba'n-harvg)'i 
Pagoda, two smaE fragments of stone inscriptions, measiu’ing 6" by 31" and 
by 2i-" respectively, were discovered (Plate XEVII, figs. 1 and 2). Bstampages were 
submitted to M. L. Einot of Paris, who fmmished me with the following interesting 
note. He says : “ The language is Pali. The script has a very archaic aspect : it 
reminds one, in every pardicular, of the Kadamba script of the 5th centrrry [mde 
Buiiler’s Indian Palmographtj, Plate IHI, Column SHI). lYe cannot be far out in 
attributing the fragments to the 6th or 7th century A.D. The subject is evidently 
one of Buddhist doctrine. Plumu-paccayS, vedanii, or ' Sensation is caused by contact,’ 
is a weE-known clause of the chain of Ere twelve Niddnas. * It is interest- 

ing to find the PaE canon in use in Lower Burma at so ancient a period rvhcn the 
rest of the Peninsula of Emtlrer India was acquainted with the llahayana Buddhism 
and its Sanskrit text.” In lieu of transcribing the entire Tripitaka on stone or 
metal and enshrining it in a Pagoda, the Buddhists have a custom of having only 
three transcripts made, namely, of the opening lines of the Sutta, Vinaya, and 
AhUdliamma. The fragmentary inscriptions referred to are evidently extracts from 
the Malidvagga, the first hook of the Finaya-Piialca? 

As regards the age of the Kadamba script, Biihler says : “ The Kadamba 
grants probably belong partly to the 5th and partly to the 6th centuries ; for Eakus- 
thavarman, who issued the oldest known record, was the contemporary of one of 
the Imperial Guptas, probably of Samudia-Gupta, and his descendants aE ruled 
before the overthrow of the Kadamba Kingdom Iry Krrtivarman I, between A.D. 
566-67 and 696-97.”' 

On the spot where the two fragmentary Pali inscriptions were found were also 
discovered four stone heads of the Buddha, two of which are aureoled, while the 


* Oldenberg, Vinaya PiVotam, M'a^dt'ayffa,Yol. Is p. 1. 
’ Biililpr, f-ndtnn IPaleograyly, p. 65. 
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other are plain. Their height varies from 3 to 4 inches, and their breadth from 3i 
to 4 inches. The anreoled heads appear to belong to the same age and are finely- 
chiselled. The eyes are closed in contemplation ; the cheeks and lips are full ; and 
the chin is small. The nose is broad at the base. 

At the north'-nestern part of the Ba-wban'gyi Pagoda, and about 6 feet belon^ its 
dome, ■\vas discovered a small earthenware vase of almost classic pattern, measuring 
inches in height and 18 in circumference, and containing bone-ash, 6 silver coins, 
small pieces of jadeite, and inscribed gold and silver scrolls, -n’hich were crumpled 
and mixed up with mortar and gravel (Plate XLVII, figs. 3-8). The workmen 
were putting up a scaffolding round the Pagoda, and one of them made a hole into 
the body of the structure with a pointed bamboo, when the object was discovered 
The vase, which was apparently used as an um, was found in a damaged condition, 
indicating that it was already broken when it was enshrined. The find-spot shoAvs that 
the vase was placed in a small niche s 2 )eciaUy jnepared for it. The scrolls are in such 
a bad condition, that only a few detached letters could be decij)hered tentatively. 

Close to the Bawbawgyi Pagoda, and amidst objects pertaining to the Siva cult, 
was found a round clay tablet measuring inches in diameter, -udth the Iwga 
depicted on its obverse face (Plate XLni, figs. 9-10). The liriga rests on a rectan- 
gidar pedestal, between which and two wavy lines a thick hand intervenes. It is 
flanked on either side by a series of four circles and Avhat looks like the head of a 
naga. Close to the side of the supposed naga is an object, which looks like a crab. 
Over the linga is a forked line, which separates the sun from the moon, the former 
being on its proper right, and the latter on its proper left. The reverse face, which 
may be described as depicting two sets of duplicated triangles placed apex to apes, 
with a streamer tied at the place of junction, appears to be a replica of that of coin 
'No. 1 on Plate IV of Phayre’s “ Ooim of Araltm, of JPegu cvnd of 'Surma f with 
the following differences : on Phayre’s coin, the meeting-point of the triangles is 
indicated by a duplicated circle with a central dot, while on the clay seal, it is shoivn 
by three circular dots placed one above the other ; on the former, there are five dots 
below the triangles, Avhile on the latter, the triangles are surmounted by a line of 
nine dots, the central or fifth being larger than the rest, and rest on a double line of 
five dots each. It is remarkable that the silver coins should bear symbols strikingly 
similar to those of the clay seal, with the single difference in that the sun appears 
•on the proper left of the linga [instead of on the right, thereby indicating their 
difference of origin. Amongst the Aryan Hindus, the right is the side of honour, 
while the left is the side of honour amongst the IVIongolian Chinese. 

fair Arthm' Phayre 2 )roceeds, as follows, to ex 2 fiain the signification of the 
-symbols on the coin reproduced on Plate IV of his work : 

“ Captain La-tter regarded coin Ho. 1 as Buddhist, and of modern date. He 
observes that the obverse has in the centre a chaitya formed of detached upright 
glyphs, and surmounted by a Ji ti or umbrella. Right and left, are representations 
of the cobra capella, and, above, the sun and the moon. To the left are Buddhist 
-and Hindu symbols, being a trident, three horizontal lines or scores, and the 
sicasiiJca ; to the right is some unrecognized figure, and, below all, are fom- horizontal 
-or slightly curved lines, one probably representing a serpent. 
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“ Of the reverse Captain Latter remarks ; ‘ it may he intended to convey a symboli- 
cal representation of the cosmology of Buddhism, the twenty-eight circular figures in 
the outer ring representing the tivenly-eight Buddhas, characteristic of a Mahagahhha 
(Mahakalpa) or grand period of nature ; the five drop-shaped figures rejnesenling 
a Buddha-gahbha (Buddha-kalpa) or lesser period of nature, the present period 
being characterized by the presence of five Buddhas ; the emblem in the centre is 
‘ composed of certain triangles, representing this world in particular. Tlie triangles- 
with their points downwards represent toater, and those with their apices upwards 
typify fire;' and they meet in a central circle having a point within it, the whole- 
denoting both the supposed elements of which the world is composed, and the reiter- 
ated destruction of the world by fire and by water. The above observations con- 
vey a probable explanation of the symbols. It might have been added that the 
volumes of cloud-like substance, which appear to he issuing from the centre, where 
the points of the triangles meet, symbolize ‘air,’ another of the ‘elements,’ 
which go to form a world, and by which it is destroyed once in sixty-four 
times. The triangular figimes and floating substance, taken ns a whole, also lyjtify 
‘earth 'as an element, and as the ‘world,’ the particles of which are reawanged, 
and form a body fit for land animals to dwell on after each periodical destroc- 
tion. Below the triangles there is a wavy horizontal line which appears to re- 
present a ‘ serpent.’ This form introduced on coins below a e/miya is described by 
Mr. B. Thomas in his essay on coins of the Andhra dynasty in the I/idian 


and the figure of a crab, which is shown on one of the coins of Southern India,' 

also supplies the ^mbol of destruction and renovation.' ” 

Mr Venkayya, the Government Epigraphist, was asked to explain the signifi- 
cation of the symbolism displayed on the clay seal, and to indicate its probable age 
and place of origin ; and bis reply is as follows : “As regards the clay seal, I dare 
sav vou have already noticed its resemblance to com Ifo. 1 figured on Plate Y of 
Pbavre’s Com of Arakan, of Pegu and of Burma. Bo. 2 of the same Plate is also 
11 ■ d to vonr seal In his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, page 332, 

Z Y A Smith describes some coins of Arakan. One of them belongs to a king 

11 ,1 i- fNo Mr. Smith describes the symbol in bis Bo, 10 as a ‘tiadent 

bols on your clay seal resemble those on tbe Arakan coins. And if Mi . Smith s 
reading of the legend in his No. 9 be correct, there was a king named Sn-Siva who 

,^ed over .Araka. 

tit to "to, .pi 1,- ». 

1 PhiyK, ■■ Coins cfAmim:, ofFegu ond 0 / Fssmss. pp. 34 ». 2 
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therefore, looks as if Arakau got the Siva cult from Northera India, and the country 
in the vicinity of Prome horroived it from Arakan. I do not know if the gradual 
transformation of a Siva-liiiga into a Buddhist pagoda has any parallel in India. 
But it seems to me that the transformation of a Buddhist pagoda into a Hindu 
temple is more likely in India. In Burma the historical conditions were different 
and the transformation of a Siva temple into a Buddhist pagoda may be easily 
explained. As regards the use to which such clay seals were put, it is not unlikely 
that the one which you have found belonged to the ^iva temple, and that the 
pilgrims took one or more of them when leaving the temple.” 

Mr. Venkayya’s opinion is corroborated by the evidence afforded by two coins 
(Nos. 1 and 16) in the collection of Arakanese coins in the Phayre Provincial Museum. 
On their obverse face is depicted a recumbent bull with the legend Kdlachandra 
above it, while on its reverse is displayed a symbol, which may be interpreted either 
as a trident of §iva or as a linga worshipped by two ndgas. The date of Kdla- 
Chandra may be fixed approximately. He appears as No. 12 under the name Kala- 
tsandra in the chronological table of the Kings of Arakan. Now his predecessor 
Qhandra-Siirya or Tsan-da-thu-ri-ya-tmn-dra ascended the throne in 146 A D* 
and reigned for thirty-seven years, while Edlachandra’ s rule lasted for forty years! 
Therefore, the latter king may be assumed to have flourished between 183 and 223 


Taking the above evidence into consideration, the clay seal appears to be a 
Buddhist rather than a Sivaite symbol. It indicates the complete! and harmonious 
absorption by Buddhism, in the early centuries of the Christian era, probably in the 
fifth century A.D., of two rival and coeval cults, namely, Saivaism and Na-a 
worship.^ On its obverse face the central object is, of course, the Zi«9«-shaned 

sUlpa resting on a plinth, which is the prototype of the Bawbawgvi Pa-oda near 

which the seal was found. The stupa is flanked on cither side by four dots wlnrb 
indicate that four Buddhas have appeared and passed away in this 7 7 ^ 

and « tley lave Wa deiied. la order 4 enlance 4 saaXSe » tT 
and alao to mdicato ite accoptance as an objoct of won^Mp by fie rvond,ip„‘ f S 
serpents, two nagas, which are themselves objects of worshin are I 

adoring the sacred edifice. The crab on either side of the rim shows that I w 1^ 
cycle IS subject to periodical destruction and renovation. A canony nlaeed 
object indicates its sacred character; and that over tliP <,/- i ^^ 4 .^ ^ 

object of worship. The sun and the 

signifies riiat, in this world, or « under the sun and the moon ” the 

desomng the highest reverence. The sfilpa rests on a thick^band de' T ^ 

c«r^7i,wliich, according to Buddhist cosmography, is supported hv 

which are indicated by two wavy lines. The LUist chLcter of the T ’ 

vealed, to a greater extent, by the symbols p ■! ^ 

twenty-eight dots on the rim represent, as exulainefl 1 face. The 

twenty-eight Buddhas including Gaufiama The fr' Captain Latter, the 
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Throne are nine dots showing that its occupant is the Possessor of Nine Attributes 
A^maguiia), while the ten dots below it indicate tiiat lie is, at the same time, Dasa- 
haW the Possessor of the Ten Kinds of Strength. Tiie centre of the Throne is 
occupied by three dots placed one above the other signifying the Triratiia or the 
'' Three Gems," of whom the Buddha is the most revered.^ 

Figures 11-14 of Plate XLVU are foimd on the same site as the clay seal. 
Figure 11, measuring 4" x shows a devotee worshipping the Foot-prints of the 
Buddha at the foot of the Diamond Throne. Figure 12, wliich measures 5" x oi", 
depicts the reoumhent figm-e of a horse, and a trident. Figure 13, which measures 
6|"x3", and figure 14, which measures 3|''x3"’, seem to belong together and to 
Tejn’esent a female elephant with a calf. 

Figui'es 15 to 19 show funeral urns, whose dimensions extend from 5 inches to 1 
foot in height, and from 1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet 3 inches in circumference. They 
were found buried close to the foundation of a ruined brick wall forming jiart of a 
temple which was, perhaps, dedicated to Siva. 

Figure 20 is a stone vessel found at au excavated site called Tawadeintha. Its 
height is 2 feet and its diameter 6 inches. 

On the same site was discovered a clay tablet measuring 6" X hy', on which a 
Buddha figure is shown seated in the dharmaoakmmidrd ; on the reverse is an 
inscription (fig. 21) believed to bo in Pyu, a language which has been extinct for 
several centuries. Mr. C. 0. Blagden has, however, succeeded in deciphering the 
fourth or Pyu face of the Myazecli Inscription of Pagan, which is dated 1084 A.D.® 
The finds described above appear to justify tbe following conclusions ; — 

(i) That in tbe 5th and 6th centuries of the Cbristiau era, Pali was used as 
one of the vehicles of Buddhism in tbe neiglibourbood of Prome. 

(ii) That tbe pre-existing §iva cult was absorbed by Buddhism in the same 

locality, about the same period, if not earlier. 

(iii) That the time-limit of authentic Burmese history may now be pushed 
back for, at least, a eeiitoy, i.e., to tbe 6t]i century A. D. 


T.\w Sein Ko. 


2 to assa^m/r-ny lespouabiUty for the aboro interpretation of the symbolism of the clay 

tVjr^KMal ofac Royal A^ialie Sooiety, 1911, pp. 363-358. 



CONSERVATION WORKS AT AGRA AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 




a.— The Tomb of Maryam at Sikandarah. 


M ARYAIMTJ-Z-ZAMANI, whose mausoleum forms the subject of this note, was 
the daughter of Eaja Sahara Mall Kachhwaha ‘ of Amber. In an inter- 
view between Ahbar and the Raja at Sankanir in 1562 A.I).’ the latter “ expressed 
the wish to enter the royal service and to strengthen the ties of friendship by giving 
his daughter in marriage to Akbar, both of which desires were granted without delay.”3- 
There is no doubt that the Emperor’s matrimonial alliances nith Hindu princesses 
contributed largely to the consolidation of his Empire ; and the abandonment of his- 
policy, if it can be termed as such, though always regarded nith the utmost re- 
sentment by orthodox Muhammadans,^ goes far to explain the decline of the Mughal 
poAver which set in during the reign of Am'angzeb, who Avas as bigoted in matters of 
religion as his ancestors had been tolerant. 

The story that Maryamu-z-zamani was a Portuguese Christian has its supporters, 
but Abul-fazl, the Emperor’s court chronicler, who was nothing if not broad-minded, 
and accurate, makes no mention of her as being a Christian, or of Akbar ever havin«- 
had a Chi-istian AAdfc. The late Mr. Edmund Smith, in his work on Eathpui” 
Sikri, expresses the opinion that the stoiy was started by some visitor, who expressed 
the idea that a painting in Maryam’s house at Fathpur-Sikii represented , the 
Annunciation, ° and that therefore Maryam must have been a Christian. But in 


> KaoWiwsU , MongiBg to tbo Kocl.hwa or tortoise. The term applied to tire ruling house of Amber 
Nocr gi^s ISG.^D. as tUo date. Tbo Athrvr-i-Aklari, Agra, 1S06. p. 105, makes it 1561 A.D. (A H. 969) 
Cmmt of Aoer. The Snptrer AkU^ (translated by A. S. Beveridge), Vol. I. p. 148. ^ ' 

^ " Koyal consorts mamtained their OT-n customs and unlundered observed their special religious rites Akbar 
used to ]0m m the Hindu worship of his Eajpatm wives .and with them celebrated the ■ h^n,- ■ n b „ ™ i • T . 

"^d ’ t U 1 fcrelieaa. at first within the harem, but later openly "EXeilri’ 

and BlmclMnssalmam had certainly ground for exasperation in this (Elliot V ASl Ulelh 

was dra;^ to Hinduism by wriely influence or by deeper inelinatioa orby policy may bo lef an open n"" 

certain tnat nis closo mlations by marriafre nT«iTir»<»V -r ^ i si ^ qu£*tion. It is 

greatest volitlraladvamage to Amber in particular was of the- 

‘ Edmund Smith. Mughal Architcctureof Fathpw Sikri, Vol. I, p.3]. 



tomb 

<3i/c^a ^ainxB._^ Bear ^cbttx. ^ 
^hfz (yhicta^ ^orn 
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^answei’ to this, it might be said that the idea of decorating the royal apartments 
with pictures representing Christian rehgious subjects was not unusual. A piotiun 
in the Hanna coUection represents Jahangir seated in front of a building, on the 
walls of which can be seen a Madonna and an “ Ecce Homo.”^ It would not necessarily 
follow that the particular occupant of the apartments so decorated was a Christian, 
-and the picture in the Sonahra Makan may quite easily hare been the Annunciation. 
The name Maryam (Mary) has also helped to lend weight to the theory of the 
*' Christian wife,” but Maryam is a common name among 3Iuliammadans and Maryamu- 
z-zamani, "the Maiyof the age,” was the title conferred on the princess at the birth 
of Jahangii'.^ Her death took place at Agra in A.D. 1623, the eig^eenth year of 
Jahangir’s accession.^ It is regrettable that there is no inscription on the huUding. 

The mausoleum is a square in plan, each side measm-ing 145 feet, divided up 
internally into a series of small compartments to wliich it is hard to assign a function 
(Plate XLVIII). Mr. Carlleyle,in the Ai-cbteological Surrey Report for 1871-1872? 
.says : “ Of the residence of the Lodi family at Agra the B &dal-garh no longer exists, but 
there are two vestiges remaiuing, namely, the Baradari (Palace) near Sikauclara and 
the Bodi Khanlta-Tila. The Baradari was built, as a palace, by Sikandar Lodi, in 


A.D. 1495. It is a square building of red sandstone 142 feet 6 inches each side and 
comprises two storeys and a vault below ; the ground floor contains about 40 chaml)evs 
or compartments. Each corner of the building is siumounted by a short ornamen- 
tal octagonal tower. This building is commonly known as the mausoleum of the 
Beo-am Mariam, because Akbar interred his Portuguese Ohidstian wife hero. Her 
tomb is in the vault belmv and there is also a white marble eenota27h in the confro 
of the upper storey. The Baradari is now occupied by a portion of the establishment 
of the Orphan Asylitm of Agra. It was from Sikandar Lodi that the suburb near 

Agra, called Sikaudra, received its name 

One cannot help questioning two statements in this note on the building. 
Eirstly, the style of architecture is certainly not that of the year 1495 A.D., but un- 
doubtedly belongs to what might be called the early Mughal period, which includes 
Jahangir’s reign, and it seems more than probable that the building was built exprcs.sly 
fo\- the mausoleum of his mother. Again, it is frue that there are two rooms one 
above the other reached by stairs, at the extreme comers of the building, hut this 
scarcely warrants the huildtng being called a " two storey ” one. It would be lutcrcst- 
in- to know what led to the development of this type of plan for mausolcum.s. H .as 
it^somethin- in connection with ritual, the factor that evolved the medimvnl church 
•nlau of Europe, or was it the circumstance that buildings of this kind were used as 
BLadaria or spots wherein fdtes and receptions could he held prior to dealh of jhe 
deceased ? Perhaps the nnmorous compartments we re used as a senes of “ cells m 

Goiaio offers tlw Euggest.oo a , " ° ^ j lalhpar Sikri. and that tho room rrliich Iho piciuro dreorates 

rdrt“m™^rAtb« ordered paintings to ho mado «£ onr Lord and HD Biassed Mother, as .ell as of Cher 


tons!. Elcehmann. F.m The mother of Aibar y.as_ named JInryam-JW 

3 iuhSMah-l-SaUnpH (Bib.. M-)- (al» p. dSl.) 

‘ A. s.n. Voi. IV, p. as, pi'i® r™- 
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-fflucli devout persons could revere the memory of the deceased in comparative 
privacy. Running round the central “block,” uithin which again was a com- 
partment some 1 3 feet square, immediately over the vault, is a corridor 13 feet 2 inches 
in width, which may have served as an “ ambulatory” in which the faithful might walk 
repeating the qurau or lamenting the deceased. Worthy of note are the curious light 
ducts (see section of building, Plate XLIX), for the lighting of the tomb chamber. 
The corridors and compartments are roofed by simple domes of exceptional thickness. 
In 1839 the building was made over to the Orphan Society by the Government of 
the North West Provinces and there is no doubt that, although the occupation was 
responsible for the many additions which have had to be removed, it nevertheless 
saved the building from further decay. 

The floor, throughout of red sandstone, has been extensively repaired. Modern 
additions, stairs, and a structure which covered the whole west side of the building 
have been removed (Plate L, a, b), and some twenty-two skylights and openings in 
the roof have been taken away and filled up. A simple dado of coloured plaster, the 
sole internal decoration of the building, has been carefully preserved. The buildings 
was in a structurally sound condition, but much of the external carved work had 
disappeared. Por it had been substituted masonry in small country bricks laid without 
mortar. These have weathered to pleasing tints, with the result that, although 
modern work, they do not rob the building of its expression as conjectural imitative 
wmrk might have done. The sandstone used on the building is of two varieties, red 
and buff, and is seen in juxtaposition on the external piers, the red panels, bearing pat- 
terns representing wine- jugs (surahi') or lotus flowers, being framed by buff sandstone 
borders of arabesque design (Plate XLIX). Octagonal kiosks mark the four corners 
of the building, rectangular ones crowning the projecting bays which emphasise the 
centres of each fajade. Their carved ornament is essentially early Mu^al in style 
while their simple plastered domes rise from octagonal drums, the outer surface of 
which is fitted with a pattern inlaid mtli wliite marble. The enclosure to 

the building has been acquired from the Orphanage authorities, and a simple boundary 
wall erected provided with new entrance gates. It is hoped, at no distant date, to 
possibly grass the enclosure and so to complete the setting of the tomb. An approach 
road leading from the Agra-Muttra Road to the tomb has also been constructed. 

The conservation work, which, in addition to the items already mentioned, consisted 
in the removal of much whitewash, replasteriug, the renewal of roof slabs and a 
thorough cleaning of the buildiug, has cost Rs. 10,812. 


b.— Jaswant Singh Ki Chattri, Agra.’ 

Of the houses, gardens and pavilions, wMch formerly lined both sides of the 
river Jarana at Agra, vciy few now remain. On the east side, I’tmad-uddaula’s 
tomb, the B am Bagh, both well preserved, and the cAafilris of the Zohria Bagh and 
Buland Bagh, together with the Battis Kharaba,= still servo to show the fond^ss 


, . A 1«53-170S. by Xiccolao Manned, Venetian, Trans- 

^„or.V,A.D. letiS-IddS, by Francois Bernier, by Arobibak Con. 

’ Sometimes bnotvn also ns tho Sola Kbamba, e ™inster, A. Constable & Co.. 1891 , 
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the nobles of the Mu^al Court Lad for spending their days beside the rirer, u-here, 
eren in the sweltering summer heat, that is said to hare been partly responsible for 
the removal of the Mughal capital to Delhi, there is generally a cool breeze to 
be found. 

But on the west side, instead of the cliattris, the gardens and pleasure houses, 
their red sandstone turrets tinged gold by the sotting sun, rise up gaunt chimney 
stacks, the necessary adjuncts of modem commerce and industry. The c/iafiri of 
the great Ea^hor Eajput, Baja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur or Marwar, son of Baja 
Gaj Singh and a descendant of llao Maldeo, has fortunately escaped destruction 
as being more distant from the city. 

It stands in a garden enclosed by a wall of brick masonry, faced uitb red 
sandstone, the top of which was originally crowned by a parapet, most of which has 
disappeared. 

The garden, 210 feet north and south hy 140 feet east and west, had two 
entrances in its north and south walls (Plate LI). These latter were probably 
subsidiary, the main entrances being through the three doorways on the east and 
river front, reached by steps from the river bed, or from boats when the river was 
at high level. Hither barges would bring the Baja, his state business concluded, 
from the palace some distance to the south down the river. 

The entrances on the river front are tlu'ee in number, each being provided 
with a flight of steps. Vegetation had gained a finn hold on this part of the screen 
wall, with the result that the sandstone slabs with which it is faced had been 
gradually pushed aw'ay from their brick hacking. The thresholds of the doorways 
are 10 feet 3 inches above the lowest step, and above the threshold the screen wall is 
some 12 feet 6 inches in height. It is divided into arched bays filled with jaH work 
of rather coarse pattern. Some of the Jali screens have disappeared. The motive 
of decoration employed on the screen wall is the wine-vase and the lotus flower. 
Each pier is ornamented with three of these vases set one above the other. Above 
the arches runs a plain paneUed frieze topped by a moulded cornice, from wliich 
project the stone rings in which were fixed shamidnak' poles or flag-stafls, and 
above this is a parapet of brick masonry rendered with chwiam"~ 

' The south-west and north-west cornei-s of the enclosure wall were originally 
marked by cliattris similar to those seen on the river front bnt these have disappeared. 

Along the top of the wall ran aqueducts which cairied water from the well at 
the south-west to various basins and tanks in the garden (see Plan of Enclosure). 
Two of these have come to light in clearing the garden. The water ran into them 
down a “ scolloped cascade ” which extended from the top of the wall to the basin. 

The cliattri itself stands on a rectangular platform measuring 02 feet cast-west, 
hy 70' north and south, huUt of brick, and reached by a single flight of steps on its 
east side. 

Neither is the oliatlri itself sqitare in plan, the bays on the east and west sides 
being larger than on the other sides. An ornamental plinth runs ronnd the building 
audon it rest the bases of the columns which carry the superstructure of the building. 


' Sham.ana/i-A'nvwz- 

= Oiutiatn is i databla kind of plaster used for ronderiug wall surfaces. 
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A detail of one of tlie “ bays,” wliose jali work can only be termed as exquisite, 
given in the illustration (Plate LII). The shafts of the columns are many faceted 
and from their necking is suspended a series of “ chains and hells.”' 

A particularly iheasing feature is noticeable in the capitals of the corner- 
columns, the square of the superstructure above them being merged into the capital 
by meats of a piece of foliage strongly reminiscent of the classic volute. 

The oJtajja," noticeable for the size of its projection (Plate LIII, a), is supported 
above every column by tudn brackets with an extra angle bracket at each corner. 
The drawing will clearly exidain its construction. The parapet is embellished with 
the usual mudahlial ^ pattern combined with floral carving. 

Internally the columns are similarly treated, and the ceiling is deeply coved. 
All is iu red sandstone. 

The proportions of the building are excellent and the deep shadow produced by 
the exceptionally large oJiajja gives an excellent effect of light and shade. The 
carving, however, on close inspection does not bear criticism so well. It is shallow 
and not executed with the refinement and the beauty of expression which is seen in 
earlier work. This is especially noticeable in the brackets between the columns and 
those supporting the oliajja. They are perhaps a little meagre in comparison with 
the cJiajja which they carry. 

Other items of conservation work included the removal of whitewash, with 
which the building was covered both inside and outside, and the renewal of part of 
the parapet and oliajja. hfo restoration of carved work was attempted except where 
absolutely necessary. 

There is no inscription on the wall or building and what purpose the build- 
ing served it is hard to say. The simple slab inside, in the centre of the floor, has 
led some to think it to be the Samdd * of the Haja. Another writer refers to the 
chatiri as being his kaghehrl or court.® 

Raja Jaswant Singh played a prominent part in the civil wars which convulsed 
the country at the close of Shah-jahan’s reign. His turncoat policy is not commend- 
able, but at all events he was no worse than those amongst whom he lived. He 
occupied a high military rank in the reign of Shah-jahan and was, with Qasim Khan, 
sent by the Emperor against the rebellious princes Aurangzeh and Murad Bakhsh. 
The two generals did ail they could to persuade the revolting princes to mthdrawTo 
their oavu provinces but near Ujjain the forces met and Shah-jahan’s army was 
defeated. Qasim Khan treacherously deserted the Raja early in the ficrht.® 

Manncci, after giving the account of the battle, thus describes the reception 
the Raja received from his spouse on his return. "He did not wish to return to 
Agra, owing to the great loss of some 10,000 Rajputs, who had foUowed him and 
were all his subjects Raja J aswant Singh arrived in his country with 


^ A fftvouritc piece o£ Hindu ornomeatatlon, 

* The projecting slab comice seen on nearly every Indian building. 

3 *3Madakhal'=Enteiing into, or engaging in, 

* Samadr: Place whore ashes of Hindus are deposited. 

^ Tarit^ Agra by Sib Chand (Mss. fol. 181). 

'“It Tras then that ICasem Khan (Qasim ^Sn) inglorionsly He! from the field 
(Jasawant Singhl exposed to tha most imminent poril." Bernier, p. 39. 
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only fifteen horsemen, all the rest from various accidents having quitted him. His 
wife, the daughter of the Hana, a Hindu King, was named Hanagi (Eaniji). She 
had been informed of his defeat, of what had passed in the battle, witli what val- 
our he had fought, and how with the few men remaining he was unahlc to resist 
[179] the enemy any longer. But instead of sending a message to meet him and 
console him in his discomfiture, she at once ordered the gates to be closed. This 
was at IJdepor (TJclepnr),^ the chief town. He was not to be allowed to outer and 
she added the contemptuous words; “from this day he is no longer my husband 
and I never w™t to see his face again. As a descendant of tlic Great liana, his 
soul should not have been thus vile ; he ought to have recollected his connection 
with our illustrious house. His business was to gain the battle or to die on the sjiot ; 
then should I have acquired one of two glorious things — the renoivn of being a 
hero’s wife, or an honoiued widow’s death by binning.” Her rage and passion were 
so great that she knew not what she was inventing or saying. She had conceived 
an idea that her husband had been tilled in battle, and that all they were telling 
her was only meant to prevent her burning herself [as a sati]. She issued orders for 
the preparation of the necessary materials for her death by fire, announcing that 
her husband was dead, for how coidd it be otherwise ? On being assured that her 

husband was really alive, she suddenly flew into a greater rage W orn 

out by all this grief she said that all her life she would never look on the face of such 
a white-hvered soldier. Her mother, Manucci goes on to say, tried to assuage her. 
Even Aurangzeb, when he had become king, tried to restore the connubial peace. 

“ Once the Baia wanted to cat a melon and along with it the serving-maid pre- 
sented a knife. Thereupon Eaniji suddenly fell upon the maid and seized her liy 
the hair, beating and thumping her, saying: ‘ Knowest thou not the courage of tliis 
runaway, that when he sees a bit of iron of any sort he swoons? ’ This was her 
behaviour for the rest of her life.”" 

In the fighting between Aurangzeb and Shah Shuja’, Jaswant Singh remained 
near Agra. A rumour came thither that Aurangzeb had been defeated, and if 
Jaswant Singh had only entered the city he might have delivered his master Sfiali- 
jahan from prison. “ But while we admit,” says Manucci, “ that he was not wanting 
in a wish to release Shah-jahan, he judged that in existing circumstances it was 
impossible, there being no one to take his side.”^ He therefore retired to his 

own country. 

He then threw in his lot with Dara, hut the wily Aurangzeb, by offering to 
make him Viceroy in Gujarat and to pardon him for his premous rebellion, caused 
him to break his word to Bara,'’ an action which considerably ircakened the cause of 
the latter, who was shortly afterwards finally defeated. In the year IGG2 A.D., 
Aurangzeb fell ill and confusion reigned at Bclhi, his headquarters.' There were 


’ Tl,is.torjalBar.rpe..rsmN»n..>r.pp. 10, 41, but without tho iuttoSuotiou o£ Udepur (tl« Itoi’s copiU! 
aud aot Jaswaot Singh's), which scemB to be M.-,n«ccrB oivn contiibufiou. V. Mr. Ir, .no .. footnofo No. .y. D. .1/., 
Vol. I, p. 260. 

» S. D. if-. Vol I,pp. 2G0-2C2. 

* JJernier, p. 78. 

•I 5 . jj. ill., Vol I, p. 332. 

^ Hertiiert p. 87. 

■ .8. J). iV.. Vol II, PP- Bl-6b. - 
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rumours that tlie Eaja was coming from Gujarat to free Shah-jahan from iirisou, 
additional evidence to the feeling that he always bore for his first master. The 
Eaja was never well-affected towards Aurangzeb. He disobeyed Ms orders on one 
occasion, and, during the expedition under Shah ’Alam against Shiva Ji in the 
Dahhin, signed a document agreeing to rebel against Aurangzeb. Shah ’Alam had 
been previously instructed by his father to pretend to rebel and to get the signatures 
of his officers to the agreement in connection therewith,^ Aurangzeb’s idea was to 
catch Shiva Ji by this means, and be also wanted to see on which of Shah ’Alam’s 
officers he could rely. The plot however failed, Shiva Ji was not to be caught, and 
aU it resulted in was the discovery by Aurangzeb of the disloyal officers, who had all 
signed the document save Diler Kh an. “ The war against Shiva Ji began anew, 
but Aurangzeb had lost trust in the generals in the DaMiin and displaced them, 
sending other captains in their place. The displaced officers were sent elsewhere as 
Viceroys and Governors, and he kept them on the move from one government to 
another so long as he lived. Rajah Jaswant Singh was despatched to the other side 
of the river Indus.® The rajah, although he made terrible grimaces, still obeyed, for 
fear that Aurangzeb might attack and ruin his family.”® 

" In the same year (? 1678),” says Manucci, “ died Rajah Jaswant Singh on 
the farther side of the river Indus. On obtaining information of this death, 
Aurangzeb sent an order to the Viceroy to forward to court the two sons of the 
rajah ; he also wrote to them direct that he wished to reward the valour of their 
father. They came with 500 horsemen, leaving the surplus men to find their way 
to their own country. When they arrived at Dilhi they heard that, instead of 
rewarding them, Aurangzeb meant to cut off their heads. On finding this out, they 
fled from the city before daybreak, and posted two hundred and fifty horsemen on the 
bridge with twelve arches ' which stands opposite Himiayun’s Mausoleum. Their 
orders were to hinder any one from passing and seizing the httle rajahs. In the 
morning Am'angzeb knew of the rajahs’ flight and at once sent a force to pursue 
and seize them. But the two hundred and fifly Rajputs defended the passage most 
valorously, and prevented anyone getting past them. Men were kiUed on both 
sides, but no one was able to pass. Then night fell, and the Rajputs who had 

barred the way rejoined the others who were in charge of the rajahs. Among the 

dead were two women clothed as men, who gladly offered their lives to defend their 
princes against the cruelty of Aurangzeb. The death of Rajah Jaswant Singh was 
used by Aurangzeb as an opening to oppress the Hindus still more, since tli^ hid 


» “Sjah 'Alam was appointed to tto DalcWn in 1667. .Tasw,nnt .Sino-T, ^ , 

fisii-i-’Alamgiri, 56, last line but one; Cl, line 1). Grant Doff 99 and EIntin e Hm (Ma, 

rebellion of SbEh ’Alam, real or pretended. ButtheSIa fisir-i-’llamrfri iOi f- / on the 
sometbing of tbe sort mnst liave happened. Elphinstonc objects that Ja’i Sinehll M Therefore 

had left the DahMn, and was in faet, dead, bkre tbe dltf^M 

Srd part, 78), and Ms ‘ Jacing this is not meant for Jai, bnt forTwant SinnI * (Catron, edition 1716, 
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DO longer any valiant and powerful rajali who conld defend them. He imposed on 
the Hindus a poll tax,' which everyone was forced to pay, some more or some less. 
Great merchants paid thirteen rupees and a half, the middle class six rupees and a 
quarter, and the poor three rupees aud a half every year. This refers to men and 
not to women ; hoys began to pay as soon as they passed their fomiecnth year. 
Aarangzeh did this for two reasons ; first, because by this time his treasures had 
hegim to shrink owing to expenditure on Ms campaigns ; secondly, to force the 
Hindus to become Mahomedans. Many who were unable to pay turned Mahome- 
dans to obtain relief from the insults of the collectors. 

“ Annoyed of the flight of the rajahs, Aurangzeh took the field for a campaign 
■against the famous Earn, wife of Jaswant Singh, although that princess had sent to 
the king many letters inquiring the nature of his gidevance. She represented to 
him the privileges conceded to them by all the previous Moghul kings. But with 
a powerful man it is no use to argue. Thus this princess was obliged to cede to 
Aurangzeh a province and the town of Mairtha.^" 

Quoting Mr. Irvine’s note/ this “ jizyah,” or poll tax, on the Hindus was im- 
posed by Axu-angzeb in the year 1677 according to Elphinstone, that is, one year 
before the Kaja’s death ; hut the Ma,asir-i-’AlamgM, as well as Maniicci, take its 
date as being one year after his death. 

The following letter of the Baja to the Emperor would seem to show that the tax 
was imposed before his death ; he thus complains : “ in fine, the tribute you demand 
from the Hindus is repugnant to justice,” and it seems probable that he is referring 
to the “ jizyah,” The letter, wMch only too clearly shows the nnsympalliotic and 
intolerant spirit with which Aurangzeh ruled his subjects, and which ultimately was, 
perhaps, the prime cause of the downfall of the Mughal empire, rans as follows 

“ AH due praise be rendered to the glory of the Almighty and the munificence 
of Your Majesty, which is conspicuous as the sun and moon. Although I, your well- 
wisher, have separated myself from your sublime iwesence, I am nevertheless zealous 
in the performance of every houndeu act of obedience aud loyalty. My ardent 
wishes and strenuous services are employed to promote the inosperity of the Bings, 
Hobles Mirza’s,Eajahs and Boys, of the provinces of Hindostan, and ciiiefs of 
Aerauu Juranu, Boom, and Shawn, the inhabitants of the seven climates, and all 
uersons’travelim^ hy land aud by water. Tliis my inclination is notorious, nor can 
wur royal wisdom ‘entertain a doubt thereof. Beflecling therefore on my fonner 
services and Your Majesty’s condescension, I presxmio to solicit the royal attention 
io some cireumsiances, in which tire public as well as private welfare is greatly 


interested.^^^ Peen informed, that enormous sums have been dissipated in theprosc- 
uution of Hre designs formed against me, your well-wislmr; and that you hare 
ordered a tribute to he levied to falsifj' the exigencies of your exhausted rensur,. 
<‘Mav it please Your Majesty, your royal ancesto r Mahomed Jelaul ul Been 

' ~~ IB -4 . !m,.r.cpcl ill 1667 flOSS H.1, tbit is, Ora loars carbw. Howaur, 
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Akbar, ivliose tbrone is hotv in Tieaven, conducted the affairs of this empire in equity 
and firm security for the space of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of men in 
ease and happiness, whether they were followers of Jesus, or of Moses, or David, or 
Mahomed ; were they Bramins, were they of the sect of Dharians, which denies the 
eternity of matter, or of that which ascribes the existence of the world to chance, 
they all equally enjoyed his countenance and favoin ; insomuch that his people, in 
gratitude for the indiscriminate protection he afforded them, distinguished him by 
the appellation of Juggul Grow' (Guardian of Mankind). His Majesty Mahomed 
Noor ul Been Jehangeer, likewise, whose dwelling is now in paradise, extended, for 
a period of twenty-two years, the shadow of his protection over the heads of his 
people ; successful by a constant fidelity to his allies and a vigorous exertion of his 
arm in business. 


“Nor less did the illustrious Shah Jeh&n, by a propitious reign of thirty-fwo 
years, acquire to himself immortal reputation, the glorious reward of clemency and 
virtue. Such were the benevolent inclinations of your ancestors, whilst they 
pursued these great and generous principles wheresoever they directed their steps, 
conquest and prosperity went before them ; and then they reduced many countries 
and fortresses to their obedience. During Tour Majesty’s reign, many have been 
alienated from the emphe, and further loss of territory must necessarily follow, 
since devastation and rapine now prevail uithout restraint. Tour subjects are- 
trampled under foot, and every province of your empire is impoverished ; depopula- 
tion spreads, and difficulties accumulate. When indigence has reached the habita- 
tion of the Sovereign and his princes, what can be the condition of the nobles ? As 
to the soldiery, they are in murmurs, the merchants complaining, the Mahomedaus 
discontented, the Hindoos destitute, and multitudes of people, wretched even to the- 
want of their nightly meal, are beating their heads throughout the day in rage and 
desperation. 


" How can the dignity of the sovereign be preserved, who employs his power in 
exacting heavy tributes from a people thus miserably reduced ? At this juncture 
it is told from east to west, that the emperor of Hindostan, jealous of the poor Hindoo 
devotee, wiU exact a tribute from Bramins, Sanorahs, Joghies, Berawghies, Sonasses • 
that regardless of the illustrious honour of his Timurean race, he'’ condescends to’ 

exercise his power over the solitary inoffensive anchoret. If Tour Majesty places 
any faith in those books, by distinction called divine, you wiU be there instruct 
that God is the God of aU mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone. The Pao-an 
and the Mussifiman are equally in his presence. Distinctions of colour are of his 
ordination. It is he who gives existence. In your temples, to His name the voice 
is raised in prayer ; in a house of images, where the beU is shaken, still he is the 
object of adoration. To vilify the religion or customs of other men is to set t 
naught the plcasm-e of the Almighty. When we deface a picture, we naturalh 
incur the resentment of the painter ; and justly has the poet said. Presume nol- t 
arraign or scrutinize the various works of Power Divine. 


» In fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindoos is repugnant to justice • i^ 
^ually foreign from good polio,-, as it most impoyctislt the coonfay. Morooieril 

' Jagat Guru pile Spiritual Prcceptoi of tiie World) 
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is an innoration and an infi-ingemeat of the laws of Hindostan. But if zeal for 
your own religion liatli induced you to determine upon tliis measirrej tlie demand 
ought, by tile rules of equity, to hare been made first upon Earn Sing,' who is esteemed 
the principal amongst the Hindoos. Then let your well-wisher be called upon, with 
w'hom you will have less difBoulty to encounter ; but to tormeut ants and flies is 
unworthy of an heroic or generous mind. It is wonderful that the ministcre of 
your gorerument should hare neglected to instruct Your llajesty in the rules of 
rectitude and honour.”® 

Outspoken words these, hut only too true, and doubtless the cause of the bitter 
spirit showed by Emperor Aiirangzel) to the Eaja’s sons and wife after his death. 

c. — Akfaarf Mahall, Agra Fort. 

The restoration of the triple arcade, the centeal feature of the east front of 
Akbar’s palace, has now been completed at a cost of Es, 996. 

The new work consisted in proriding new red sandstone brackets and cliajja, 
wliEe the piers of the upper arcade with their liutel- carrying brackets hare been 
reconstructed. The position of the new ehaj Ja was determined by the mark on 
the wall of the slope of the original one. Plates LIII, b, shows the eastern facade 
after completion of tlie work, and it can he readily seen how much it owes to the 
restoration of tliis central feature, the execution of which does erery credit to the 
Executire Engineer of Agra and his staff. It must he remembered that both the 
upper and lower arcades formerly opened on to balconies, that, in the case of the 
lower storey, the balcony running along the intervening space between the Bengali 
Bastion and the octagonal turret of the Jahanglri Mahall. The remains of its 
stonework, as well as that of the upper balcony, can he seen in the Plate. 

Pnr a Ml description of the Akbari Mahall attention is invited to the article 
thereon by the late Mr. Eioude Tucker in the Annual Eeport of the jlrohreological 
Survey for 1907-1908, 

Gonnox S.vkdeesox. 


1 aam Sii)g)< 1 of JjiipBr, son oE K3ja Jai Singlx 1. o-o , v 

- Sistorical Iffagoients of the Mogul Empire, bv Robert Orme, London, 1S03, p. -o-, Ante I V. 
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